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MOST  Moralifs ,  who  have  writ  on 
the  PaJJions ,  have  directed  their 
Enquiries  towards  the  State  of 
the  Soul  of  Man  when  of  adult 
dge3  a?jd  have  only  mentioned  the  infant 
State  of  the  Mind ,  by  Accident ,  or  in  llluf  - 
iration  of  their  Dodlrines  relating  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Age :  Therefore ,  I  thought  it  might 
not  be  deemed  an  unprofitable  Labour ,  to  treat 
cf  the  Pafions  peculiar  to  the  firft  and  ear - 
Keji  0/'  Life,  /V  A  certain ,  moft 
cf  thofe  Habits  and  Affections ,  which  difplay 
them  [elves  in  Manhood ,  to  be  met  with 

in  Miniature  in  the  infant  Mind  ;  and,  by 
being  overlooked  in  that  State ,  gather  Strength , 
take  fuch  deep  Root  as  never  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated . 

The  Signs ,  Symptoms ,  <2;^/  Prognojlicks  of 
every  AffeCtion ,  whether  vicious  or  virtuous , 
difplay  themfelves  as  foon  as  we  begin  to  live  5 
and,  to  a  penetrating  inquifitive  Difpofition , 
are  as  eafily  dij covered,  as  when  grown  to  their 
full  Height :  But  as  the  Actions  of  Children 
are  not  fo  interefing ,  of  fuch  immediate 
Importance  to  the  Peace  and  Concern  of  thofe 
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about  them ,  thofe  up  Perfom > 

their  Caufes  and  Confluences  are  not  fo  much 
adverted  to,  which  is  the  only  Reafon  why  we 
are  fo  often  deceived  in  our  Judgment  of  the 
‘Tempers  and  Difpofitions  of  Children ;  for  if 
we  were  as  attentive  to  every  Emotion  of 
their  Minds ,  and  were  accu flamed  to  form 
Conjectures  about  their  Motives  of  Action,  as 
we  are  about  thofe  of  adult  Perfonsy  we  Jhould 
be  furnifhed  with  fufficient  Materials  to  form 
a  Judgment  of  what  PaJJionSy  Appetites ,  or 
AffeClions  are  mojl  likely  to  be  predominant  in 
the  Confitution  of  the  Soul . 

But  to  make  thej'e  Obfervations ,  requires 
more  Care,  Diligence  and  Judgment ,  than 
are,  for  the  Generality ,  to  be  met  with  a - 
mongfl  thofe  who  are  now  a- days  ent  rufied 
with  the  Education  of  Youth  •  and,  for  this 
Reafon ,  I  apprehend  the  Ufefulnefs  of  an  En¬ 
quiry  oj  this  Naturer  which  may  afjift  them 
in  this  the  moft  important  Part  of  their  Du¬ 
ty,  will  appear  in  fome  Meafure  necejfary . 

I  have  the  high  eft  Efeem  and  Veneration 
for  the  Office  oj  a  Tutor,  and  look  upon  Gen¬ 
tlemen  properly  qualified  for  that  great  Truft, 
not  only  as  the  mojl  ufeful,  but,  I  am  fo  old • 
fafhionsd  as  to fuppofe  them ,  the  mojl  honour¬ 
able  Members  of  Society .  That  they  are  now 
looked  upon  in  this  Light  by  very  few,  is  a 
melancholy  Truth ,  and  one  of  the  mojl  glaring 
Injlances  oj  the  great  Depravity  of  the  pre- 
fent  Age.  Strange  l  that  Men  Jhould  hold 
m  fo  great  Contempt ,  thofe  from  whom ,  under 
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God,  they  receive  the  greatejl  Benefit ,  as 
rational  Creatures  ;  but  indeed,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  like  wife  as  true,  that  jew ,  very  few,  of 
the  prefent  numerous  Tribe  of  Teachers,  really 
deferve  that  Efieem  which  their  Prcfefiion  in 
former  Ages  received,  and  merited from  all 
the  thinking  Part  of  Mankind :  But  this  I 
mufi  fay ,  in  Vindication  of  many  of  them , 
that  it  is  rather  owing  to  their  Want  of  En¬ 
couragement,  than  of  Abilities ;  to  a  wrong 
Notion  of  Parents,  as  to  the  Defign  offend¬ 
ing  their  Children  to  School,  than  Ignorance 
in  the  Tutor,  of  what  ought  to  be  the  chief 
Objedl  oj  his  Care,  Mofi  Parents  imagine % 
that  the  foie  Defign  of  fending  their  Children 
to  Boarding  Schools,  is  to  acquire  a  fuperficial 
Knowledge  of  the  Languages ,  and  fome  other 
Sciences,  whereas  in  Faff,  thefe  are  the  mofi 
trifling  Concerns  of  a  Tutor  who  knows  the 
Defign  and  Dignity  of  his  ProfeJJion,  and f 
the  mofi  ufelefs  Knowledge  the  Child  can  im¬ 
bibe  5  for  of  what  Signification  is  it  to  a 
Youth,  that  he  has  crammed  his  Head  full 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  Languages,  and 
made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  Theory  of 
fome  of  the  learned  Sciences,  if  no  Care  is> 
taken  to  cultivate  his  Mind ,  and  weed  the 
Soul  from  thofe  innumerable  moral  Difeafes f 
and  vicious  Afield  ions,  which  are  apt  to  fpring 
up  m  every  infant  Mind,  if  not  prevented  by 
the  Diligence  of  a  judicious  and  confcientious 
Tutor,  The  Stock  of  Ideas  he  has  acquired, 
in  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies,  infiead  of  being 
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vfeful  and  beneficial  to  him  as  an  Individuals 
and  to  Society  in  general,  may  give  Strength 
and  Vigour  to  jome  turbulent  Pafiions  and 
vicious  Habits ,  which ,  without  thefe  Helps, 
might  have  remained  concealed ,  or,  at  leafi , 
might  not  have  been  productive  of  fuoh  fatal 
Confequences  either  to  him  [elf  or  the  Commu¬ 
nity .  "I hits,  fuppofe  Pride  and  Self-Conceit 
the  predominat  Pafiions  5  the  Confcioufnefs  of 
Science  may  /well  them  up  to  fitch  an  im¬ 
moderate  Height ,  as  to  render  the  Pofiefior 
both  unhappy ,  t rouble fome ,  ridiculous  ; 

whereas ,  ij  the  Put  or  has  dij covered  an  early 
Pendency  in  his  Pupils  to  thefe  bafe  Affections , 
by  due  Care  he  might  have  laid  them  under 
juch  Refir  aint,  that  the  Principle  of  Pride 
would  operate  no  further ,  than  to  produce  a 
noble  Emulation  to  excell  in  real  and  intrin -• 
fic  Worth ,  and  that  the  more  he  knew ,  the 
lefs  Reafon  he  had  to  value  himfelf  upon  it, 
fincc  every  Step  in  the  great  Ladder  of  Know¬ 
ledge'  teaches,  with  greater  Certainty ,  this 
great  Pruth,  that  the  little  Human  Nature 
is  capable  of  knowing ,  is,  in  Proportion  to 
what  we  wifio ,  and  what  we  want  to  know, 
but  as  a  Grain  is  to  the  whole  Univerfe,  as 
Nothing  is  to  Infinity .  Phis  Pruth,  rationally 
inculcated  upon  the  tender  Minds  of  Youth, 
by  fuch  Means  and  Degrees ,  as  their  infant 
Reafion  is  capable  of  comprehending,  would 
banijh  that  Bane  of  polite  Converfiation,  Ob- 
ftinacy,  from  the  Minds  of  Youth ,  and  root 
tut  that  in  fecial  AffeClion,  Self-Conceit  and 
3  Sufficiency 
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Sufficiency  from  the  knowing  Part  of 'Man¬ 
kind  ;  hut  if  the  Tutor  does  not  attend  early 
to  the  fir  ft  Budding  and  Appearance  of  thefe 
ugly  Maladies ,  they  fio on  become  a  Part  of  the 
Effence  of  the  Soul ,  and  are  to  be  expunged 
only  with  LIFE  ;  and  in  fuch  Cafe ,  of  what 
XJfe  is  the  Knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
the  reft  of  the  meerly  fpeculaiive  Sciences ,  but 
to  render  the  Man  learnedly  ridiculous ,  and 
fcienti fie  ally  wretched . 

/  know  a  great  many  Gentlemen ,  'who  take 
upon  them  the  Education,  as  it  is  falfly 
termed ,  of  Tbuthy  who  are  fenfible,  that  the 
watching  the  Motions  of  the  Soul ,  and  the  firft 
Appearances  oj  the  Pafjions,  in  order  to  cul¬ 
tivate  feme,  to  eradicate  others ,  and  to  di¬ 
re  B  the  whole  to  the  Purpofes  of  Virtue  and 
Happinefs ,  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  Part 
of  a  Tutor  or  Mafters  Bufinefs  •  yet  are  laid 
under  fuch  Reftraints ,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
make  that  the  leaf  Part  of'  their  Study ,  tho * 
ctherwife  both  capable  and  willing.  Some 
Parents  are  fo  far  from  giving  fuch  In  frac¬ 
tions,  or  in  concurring  with  the  Tutor  in  the 
great  and  main  Defign ,  the  forming  of  the 
Mind ,  that  their  firft  Infinite  ion  is,  to  take 
Care,  not  to  thwart  little  Maflers  wayward 
Inclinations',  but  to  prevail  upon  him,  in  the 
Manner  mofi  fuitable  to  his  prefent  Difpofi - 
tion,  to  learn  and  go  through  the  common  Ex - 
ercifes  of  the  Schools',  which  is  in  other 
Words ,  however  peevijh,  ill-natured,  fallen, 
piorofe,  paffionaie,  obfiinate 3  or  otherwife  vi¬ 
cious 9 
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cions r  you  find  this  your  Pupil ,  teach  him  but 
to  J peak  bad  Latin,  harjh  French,  make  a 
genteel  Scrape ,  a  Bow ,  &c.  and  you  have 
done  your  Duty  ;  let  his  Difpojition  of  Mind 
he  never  fo  deformed ,  thefe  Ac  complements 
will  efficiently  atone  for  it,  and  entitle  you 
to  about  as  much  for  the  Education ,  as  you 
call  it,  of  my  Son  and  Heir ,  as  I  give  the 
Wretch  who  ruhbs  down  my  Hcrfeys  Heels . 

This  Inftruffi  ion  theTutor  muft  comply  with , 
or  he  muft  not  expert  M after  to  continue  under 
his  Care :  But  what  is  the  Confequence  ?  Only 
this  :  The  Tutor ,  who  has  had  a  liberal  Edu -* 
cation ,  and  expects,  juftly ,  to  live  by  his  Pro - 
feffion,  takes  as  many  Pupils  as  he  can  cram 
into  a  large  Houfe,  in  order  that  the  Num¬ 
ber  may  compenfate  for  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Allowance  he  gets  with  each .  When  he  has 
packed  his  Houfe  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  it  is 
ftmply  impojjible ,  that  he  can  beftow  that  Care 
and  Attendance  on  each  Youth,  which,  if  he 
intended  really  to  make  him  a  rational  Crea¬ 
ture,  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  would  require  ; 
but  contents  himfelf  with  teaching  them  the 
Languages,  and  other  fpeculative  Sciences,  as 
he  would  a  Parcel  of  Parrots  or  Magpies  : 
He  may  indeed,  for  his  own  Peace ,  eftablifh 
feme  Rules  for  common  Decency  a?id  Decorum , 
and  m ay  now  and  then  read  Le Bures  of  Mo¬ 
rality  and  Divinity ,  to  give  them  as  juft  a 
Notion  of  thefe  great  Points  as  his  Time 
will  allow ;  if  they  learn  it,  if  it  makes 
any  Impreffion  upon  them ;  happy  for  them  5  but 
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if  other  wife,  he  gives  himfelf  no  further 
\ 'Trouble  about  it ;  by  which  means ,  whatever 
bad  Habits  they  brought  from  home ,  root 
themf elves  in  the  Mind \  and  many  more  which 
were  Strangers  to  the  Soul ,  take  footing  in 
fuch  a  manner y  as  to  check  the  Growth  of 
every  virtuous  Affettion,  and  that  in  Spite  of 
the  Tut  or  $  for  as  he  has  not  Lei  fare  to  watch 
their  firft  Appearance ,  and  check  them  in  their 
Bud ,  they  nourijh  themf  elves ,  till  they  become 
too  ftubborn  to  be  banijhed  from  the  Place  they 
have  ufurped :  Nor  can  the  Parent  complain , 
fince  he  has  had  as  much  of  the  Tutor  s  La¬ 
bour  as  he  Las  paid  for }  and  ij  that  is  not 
fiufficient  for  the  Education  of  his  Child ,  he 
is  to  blame  his  own  Avarice  •  and  the  Son 
has  reafon  to  curfe  him,  fince  thefe  Habits 
may  either  render  him  entirely  inferable ,  or 
four  all  his  future  Enjoyments ,  by  the  painful 
Struggle  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  in  combat¬ 
ing  them,  as  foon  as  he  has  attained  to  fa, 
much  Reafon  as  to  difcover  their  Deformity 
and  Confequences . 

To  fuch  Parents ,  who  either  think  the 
Peace  and future  Happinefs  of  their  Offspring , 
does  not  depend  upon  the  early  Culture  of  the 
Mind,,  or  are  fo  avaritious ,  as  to  deny  fuch 
Jut  table  Encouragement  to  thofe  they  eiitruji 
with  their  Education ,  as  may  enable  them  to 
be  flow  the  necejfary  Time  and  Attendance, 
which  the  Importance  oj  the  Tafh  requires  * 
or  to  fiich  Tutors,  who  underjiand  Jo  little  of 
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their  Bufmefs ,  as  to  believe  they  are  only  ob¬ 
liged  to  teach  their  Pupils  the  Languages 
and  abfrufe  Sciences,  and  no  further  concern 
them] elves  about  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Mind, 
but  as  they  are  relative  to  thefe  lefs  inter  eft- 
ing  Studies ,  1  fay,  to  fuch  Parents  and  Tu¬ 
tors,  what  1  am  about  to  offer  on  the  Subjetd 
of  the  Infant  Passions,  may  feem  both 
urine ceff ary  and  abfurd :  To  thefe ,  if  there 
are  any  of  fo  little  Judgment  or  Confcience , 

I  write  not ;  I  pity  them,  and  would  convert 
them  if  I  could  ;  but  am  afraid,  what  I 
can  offer ,  will  have  but  little  IV eight  with 
Minds  fo  frangely  ' prepoffejjed  againf  the 
Force  of  jo  glaring  a  Truth .  However,  I 
hope  the  Generality  of  thinking  Parents  and 
T utors ,  will  agree  with  me  in  the  main,  that 
the  Pajjions  are  too  much  neglected,  that 
more  Evils  few  from  an  uncultivated  Heart , 
than  fern  the  Ignorance  and  JVeaknefs  of  the 
Underftanding ;  and  that  it  is  more  for  the 
Happinefs  of  Society  in  general ,  and  confe - 
quently  that  cf  every  Individual ,  to  be  taught 
the  latent  Springs  of  the  fiver al  Habits  and 
Jiffeclicns  of  our  Hearts ,  than  with  any,  or 
all  ike  Branches  of  human  Literature .  The 
Knowledge  of  the  one  makes  us  happy  in  our - 
/elves,  and  teaches  us  that  Contentment  lies 
within  the  Reach  of  every  Mortal,  however 
circumj lanced $  whereas  the  Knowledge  of 
the  other,  but  makes  us  more  dependant  on 
outward  Objects  for  our  Peace }  and  can  com¬ 
municate 
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inunicat e  real  and  folid  Pleafure  but  to  fome 
few  in  particular  Circumfiances  3  and  even 
the fe  few  mu  ft  be  Mafier  of  the  fir  ft  y  before 
they  can  have  any  true  and  ufeful  Re/ifij  for 
the  laft  :  From  all  which  I  would  only  infinu - 
ate ,  that  Parents  themfelves  ought  to  fiudy 
early  the  Difpofition  ^ of  their  Children ,  and 
provide  againfi  the  Growth  of  every  irregu¬ 
lar  Defire  5  and  when  they  put  them  wider  the 
Care ,  either  of  a  private  or  publick  Tutor , 
that  they  Jhould  give  him  fuch  Infiruclions  and 
Encouragement y  as  may  enable  him  to  befiow 
his  Time  and  Abilities  upon  the  main  Objeffiy 
viz.  the  forming  the  Mind  to  the  Love  of 
Virtue  and  Order .  It  is  for  the  Advantage 
of  fuch ,  that  the  following  Sheets  are  de - 
figned.  1  have  ftudied  Perfpicuity  rather 
than  Ornament ,  and  avoided ,  as  much  as 
poffible,  all  fcientific  Words ,  or  abftrufe  T erms , 
that  I  might  accommodate  myfelf  to  the  Ca - 
,  pacity  of  Readers  of  all  Ranks  3  for  which  1 
hope  the  Cri ticks  will  excufe  mey  as  my  De - 
fign  was  not  fo  much  to  write  phi lofophic ally y 
as  intelligibly. 

I  have  chofen  to  throw  my  Thoughts  into 
the  Form  of  Diadoguesy  for  the  Sake  of  being 
lefs  cramped  in  Style ,  and  having  more  Li¬ 
berty  than  I  could  allow  myfelf  in  the  Form 
of  a  S'flem  3  and  I  believe  the  Generality  of 
Readers  are  better  p leafed  with  that  Manner 
of  writing  than  with  any  other ,  efpecially  if 
judicioyfiy  executed  3  and  perhaps  it  is  one 

Reajon 
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Reafon  why  Morality  is  fo  little  read  by  the 
Bulk  of  Mankind ,  that  great  Part  of  the 
Writers  on  that  Subjeffy  have  chofen  either 
the  Form  of  a  Syflemy  or  the  too  loofe  and 
declamatory  Style  of  an  EJfay ;  the  one  re¬ 
quires  too  much  Attention  and  Ah  ft  raff  ion  of 
Thought  to  be  pleafmg ,  and  the  other  affeffing 
the  P  of  ions  more  than  the  Under  [landing. 
The  Dialogue  is  a  Medium  between  both , 
has  in  all  Ages  been  ufed  with  Succefs ,  to 
convey  Knowledge  to  Youth ,  and  therefore  is 
a  proper  Form  to  be  ufed  in  a  Subjeff  which 
chief y  relates  tv  them . 
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DIALOGUES 

ON  THE 

Passions,  Habits,  Appetites, 
Aff  ections,  peculiar  to 
CHILDREN,  &*c. 


Dialogue  I. 

Between  Eugenio  a  Moralitt,  and  Horatio 
Matter  of  a  Boarding-School  near  London * 


SCENE.  The  Boarding-School?  andPlaces  adjacent . 

Horatio .  T  E  L  C  O  M  E,  my  dear  . 

m  /%  /  Eugenio ,  to  this  my  new 
Y  yf  Elabitation  $  welcome  to 
my  Heart,  my  heft  of 
Friends  and  Patron  ;  I  bid  you  welcome  to 
the  Iloufe,  which  you  have  fo  kindly  pro¬ 
vided  for  me ;  it’s  your  own,  as  myfdf  and 
everything  I  have  is ;  for  you,  Sir,  have  been 
more  than  a  Father  to  me,  you  have  foimed 
*my  rude  Mind,  and  new  modell’d  my  Heart, 
made  it  tolerable  to  myfelr,  and  in  fome 

B  meafure 
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meafure  fit  to  entertain  fuch  a  Gueft  as  you 
are. 

Eugenio.  Thank  you,  Horatio ;  this  much 
from  another  would  look  like  Flattery,  which 
of  all  Things  on  Earth  I  hate,  but  from  you 
I  take  it,  as  the  naked  Thoughts  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  Mind,  fenfibly  touched  with  the  Sight  of. 
a  dear  Friend  :  Such  I  know  you  efteem  me, 
and  fuch  I  (hall  endeavour  to  continue  to 
you  while  you  continue  fo  well  to  deferve  it„ 
How  does  my  fair  Coufin  your  Spoufe,  and 
how  are  my  little  Wards;  I  hope  they  have 
all  now  got  over  the  Fatigues  of  their  late 
journey  from  the  Country,  and  are  reconcil'd 
to  the  Air  and  Situation  of  the  Place. 

Hor.  My  Wife  is  in  perfedt  Health,  thank 
God  ;  and  fo  are  all  the  Youth  under  my 
Care.  The  Air  of  the  Country  is  good,  and 
our  Situation  free  and  open,  we  are  not 
much  clofed  up  with  W oods  or  Hills,  nor 
yet  too  naked  ;  we  have  juft  enough  to 
ihelter  us  from  the  Eaft  and  North  Eafl 
Winds,  and  to  terminate  cur  Vifta’s  on  the 
other  Quarter.  Our  Soil  is  fandy,  and  for 
that  Reafon  I  judge  it  lefs  liable  to  Damps 
and  Fogs  than  if  it  had  been  a  heavy  Loom 
or  a  Clay  Bottom. 

Eug.  You  judge  right;  a  fandy  or  chalky 
Soil  may  not  be  fo  beneficial  perhaps  to  the 
Farmer,  as  a  richer  Mould,  but  it  is  better 
for  your  Purpofe  by  far  ;  in  a  deep  Clay 
Country  the  Rain  remains  upon  the  Ground, 
and  muSl  onlv  be  carried  off  by  the  Exhalation 
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of  the  Sun,  which  in  this  Climate,  in  Winter 
Time,  is  too  weak  to  effect  it ;  but  in  a  light 
gravelly  Country,  the  Rain  links  through, 
and  having  nothing  to  flop  its  Courfe  makes 
its  way  to  Rivers  and  other  Declivities, 
leaves  your  Soil  with  no  more  Moiflure  than 
is  neceffary  for  Vegetation,  and  frees  you 
from  thofe  Fogs  and  Damps  fo  dangerous 
to  Health,  and  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
a  rich  fertile  Country.  It  is  for  this  Article 
only  I  preferred  your  prefent'to  another  Situa¬ 
tion  in  any  of  the  adjacent  Countries,  and  I 
am  glad  you  approve  of  it. 

Hor.  I  acquiefce  in  every  thing  to  your 
Judgment ;  for  how  is  it  poffible  for  me  to 
differ  from  you,  if  I  employ  my  Under- 
flanding;  finceyou  yourfelf  have  modeled  it 
to  your  own  liking. 

Eug.  Whatever  Hand  I  had  in  forming 
or  improving  your  Mind,  whatever  Pleafure 
you  take  in  reviewing  the  Effects  of  my 
weak  Endeavours,  you  have  now,  dear  Hora- 
*  //<?,  an  Opportunity  of  giving  me  ample 
Satisfa&ion,  and  the  only  Proof  capable  *  of 
convincing  me  that  my  Labour  has  not  been 
loft. 

Hor .  I  am  glad  that  I  (hall  be  able  at  lead: 
to  attempt  the  giving  you  that  Proof  ;  then 
tell  me,  dear  Sir,  what  it  is  I  can  do,  to 
teflify  my  Gratitude  for  the  many  Favours 
you  have  lb  generoufly  heaped  on  me;  I  afn 
all  Impatience  till  I  know  if  it  is  in  my 
Power,  I  am  fare  it  is  in  my  Will. 

B  2  Eug, 
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Eug.  You  miftake  my  Meaning,  Horatio ; 
I  doubt  not  your  perfonal  Gratitude  to  me, 
nor  your  Ability  to  give  the  Proof  I  want ; 
if  I  did,  I  had  not  advifed  and  promoted 
your  Settlement  here  in  this  hazardous  Branch 
of  Bufinefs ;  in  fhort,  the  Proof  I  want,  of 
my  not  having  beftowed  my  Labour  in  vain, 
is  to  fee  you  make  the  fame  Confcience  in 
difcharging  the  Duties  incumbent  on  you 
as  a  Tutor,  in  the  Education  of  the  Youth 
I  have  put  under  your  Charge,  as  I  did  in 
that  of  yours.  You  know  your  Father  died 
when  you  could  but  juft  lifp  his  Name  ;  he 
bequeathed  you  to  my  Care  ;  I  brought  you 
up  in  my  own  Houfe,  and  was  myfelf  your 
Tutor  in  every  thing,  till  I  fent  you  to  the 
Univerfity,  and  from  thence  to  travel.  At 
firft  I  defigned  you  for  the  Altar,  and  gave 
you  Learning  fuitable  to  that  Function;  but 
the  Gentleman  on  whom  1  depended  for  a 
Living  for  you,  dying  before  your  Return 
from  Italy,  I  laid  afide  that  Project,  as  I  knew 
that  a  Clergyman,  however  qualified,  with¬ 
out  a  fuflicient  Income,  makes  a  very  con¬ 
temptible  Figure  in  this  Age.  I  faw  too 
much  Honefty  in  you  for  the  Pradice  of 
the  Law  or  Phyfick;  and,  befides,  in  both 
thefe  Profeffions  you  would  have  required 
more  Friends  than  I  have  to  bring  you 
into  Repute  ;  and  I  faw  nothing  in  your 
Difpofition  favouring  the  military  Life. 
Your  Education  did  not  put  you  fo  much 
above,  as  it  difabled  you  from  getting  a 

Livelihood 
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Livelihood  in  the  mechanical  Way,  there¬ 
fore,  Horatio ,  I  pitched  upon  this  Employ¬ 
ment,  wherein,  if  you  follow  my  Inftruc- 
tions,  and  the  natural  Bent  which  I  think 
I  difcern  in  your  Mind,  I  believe  you 
may  live,  if  not  with  fo  much  Eclat,  yet 
with  ten  Times  more  Peace,  Pleafure,  and 
Satisfaction  than  in  any  of  the  Branches  I 
have  now  mentioned.  -  * 

Hor.  I  am  fure  I  /hall  ;  and  however  con¬ 
temptible  a  Figure  the  Name  of  a  Tutor 
to  Youth  may  moke  in  the  Eyes  of  the  gay 
World,  I  hope  I  fhall  have  that  Satisfaction 
refulting  from  a  faithful  Difcharge  of  my 
Duty,  as  may  be  a  Sufficient  Recompence  for 
the  Lofs  of  that  Countenance  I  might  ex- 
peCt  in  a  Station  of  Life  more  honourable 
in  the  Opinion  of  the  Vulgar;  and,  Sir,  by 
your  Inteireft  I  hope  to  have  fuch  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Pupils,  as  may  make  it  anfvver  my 
Expectation  in  every  RefpeCt. 

Bug.  Such  a  Number  of  Pupils !  that  is 
an  odd  Expreffion  to  fet  out  with  Hora¬ 
tio  ;  what,  are  your  Expectations  built  upon 
the  Greatnefs  of  their  Numbers  ?  If  fo,  I 
am  ftrangely  deceived  in  you.  I  think  by 
the  Arrival  of  Mr.  Saltajh' s  Son,  which  may 
be  this  Week,  your  Complement  amounts 
to  twenty  Boys  ;  now,  if  I  have  my  Will* 
or  any  Influence  on  your  ConduCt,  you  fiiall 
not  take  one  more  under  your  Charge  on  any 
Account. 

.  Hor. 
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Hor .  Sir,  I  underftood  that  you  advifed 
me  to  undertake  this  Affair  as  a  Means  both 
for  a  prefent  Subfiftance  and  a  future  Provi- 
fion  for  a  growing  Family  •  if  fo,  I  believe 
Sir,  according  to  the  Price  of  the  Neceflaries 
of  all  Sorts,  and  the  fmall  Allowance  com¬ 
monly  given  for  the  Board  and  Education  of 
young  Gentlemen,  even  of  the  beft  Rank, 
you  will  find  the  Number  of  Twenty  in- 
fufficient  to  anfwer  the  End  propofed,"  and 
the  neceffary  Expence  :  If,  Sir,  the  Parents 
of  fuch  as  I  now  have,  would  afford  me  as 
much  as  would  fubfift  me  and  my  Family, 
1  own  to  you  I  fhould  think  the  Number 
fufficient  to  employ  all  my  Time  and  Facul¬ 
ties  ;  but  if  they  will  not,  I  muff  be  juft 
to  myfelf  and  Family,  and  take  more  Pupils, 
tho*  I  rnuft  diminifh,  in  Proportion,  the  At¬ 
tendance  on  each  Individual. 

Eug.  If  you  are  fenfible,  Horatio ,  that 
the  Number  of  Twenty  is  fufficient  to  em¬ 
ploy  your  Time  and  Abilities,  I  think  you 
fhould  have  a  nicer  Virtue,  than  to  take 
more  on  any  Account ;  for  it  is  not  the4 
Parents  you  wrong  in  that  Refpe<ft  ;  they, 
perhaps,  deferve  no  more  of  your  Labour 
than  they  pay  you  for,  but  it  is  the  poor 
Infants  who  are  happy  or  miferable  juft  as 
you  or  Chance  form  them.  Methinks  this 
Thought  fhould  determine  you,  if  you  can¬ 
not  live  upon  the  Income  they  bring,  rather 
to  drop  the  Bufinefs,  than  to  turn  meer 
Pedant,  and  fell  Greek  and  Latin  for  a 
3  wretched 
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wretched  Subfiftance  :  But  I  have,  Horatio . 
provided  again  ft  the  Temptation  of  Nc- 
ceflity  j  for  I  have  undertaken  to  the  Parents 
of  all  your  Pupils,  that  you  fhall  take  no 
more  than  Twenty,  and  they  have  unani- 
moufly  referred  it  to  me  to  name  the  En¬ 
couragement  proper  in  fuch  Circumftances  ; 
which  I  am  determined  to  regulate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Method  I  obferve  you  purfue  in* 
Difcharge  of  your  Duty. 

Hor.  I  thank  you,  Sir;  this  Favour  is  but 
of  a  Piece  with  the  reft  ‘of  your  friendly 
Offices  ;  I  heartily  embrace  the  Conditions, 
and  fhall  wifh  for  no  greater  Charge  than  I 
have  at  prefent  3  I  am  perfuaded  I  fhall  be 
fubjedt  to  no  lefs  Care  and  Attendance  than 
if  I  had  a  Hundred,  but  I  hope  to  reap  in¬ 
finitely  more  Pleafure,  as  my  Bufinefs  will 
now  become  rational,  and  employ  every 
Talent  I  am  pofleft  of. 

Eug.  It  will  without  doubt  3  for  I  am 
now  to  give  you  the  Inftrudtions  in  which 
the  Parents  of  all  your  Pupils  are  agreed, 
and  in  lift  upon  your  Obfervation  in  the 
Education  of  their  Children.  They  look 
upon  the  Languages  and  fpeculative  Sciences 
as  the  leaft  and  moil  infignificant  Part  of 
your  Talk  3  you  are  to  teach  them  of  thefe 
as  much  as  their  Genius  and  Capacity  will 
admit  of ;  but  in  the  fir  ft  Place,  and  above 
all,  you  are  to  teach  them  the  Government 
of  themfelves,  their  Paffions  and  Appetites  3 
in  a  word,  you  are  not  fo  much  to  make 

them 
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them  learned  as  wife  ;  you  are  to  have  your 
Eye  chiefly  directed  towards  their  internal 
Happincfs :  Rather  towards  an  Increafe  of 
Virtue  and  virtuous  Habits,  than  to  their 
abounding  in  human  Literature. 

Hor.  I  am  glad  their  Inflrudions  fuit  fo 
well  with  my  own  natural  Inclinations  ;  I 
always  thought  the  Culture  of  the  Heart 
the  great  and  mod;  important  Care  of  a 
Tutpr  ;  I  know  it  requires  great  Patience, 
Perpetration,  and  Labour  to  watch  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  infant  Soul,  and  difcover  the 
minute  Seeds  of  Vice  and  Virtue,  before 
they  fpring  up  into  grofs  Immoralities  ;  but 
I  hope  by  your  Advice  and  Inftrudions  on 
that  Head,  to  difcharge  my  Truft  with  fome 
Advantage  to  my  Pupils. 

Eug.  My  Advice  and  Abidance  (hall  not 
be  wanting,  on  this  Occafion.  It  is  purely 
on  that  Account  I  have  made  you  this  Viiit. 
I  intend  to  day  with  you  two  or  three 
Months,  in  order  to  affift  you  in  making 
the  proper  Obfervations  on  the  Difpofition 
of  the  feveral  Boys  under  your  Care,  and 
the  forming  fuch  Rules  for  your  Condud, 
as  may  make  your  Tafk  more  regular  and 
lefs  fatiguing  for  the  future.  By  this  Time 
I  fuppofe  the  Hurry  of  your  Settlement  is 
over,  and  the  little  Redraint,  which  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  ftrange  Company  may  have 
laid  upon  the  Children,  worn  off,  which 
may  enable  us  the  better  to  difcover  the 
truly  natural  State  of  their  Minds. 

Hor. 
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Hor .  We  are  now  perfectly  fettled,  as 
much  as  if  we  had  lived  here  for  a  dozen 
Years ;  and  I  think  the  Boys  and  I  are  pretty 
well  acquainted  ;  you  know  moft  of  them 
already,  and  by  that,  may  be  better  able 
than  I  am  to  form  a  Judgment  of  their  fe- 
veral  Difpofitions. 

Eug .  I  do  indeed  know  the  general  Bent  of 
all  of  them,  and  would  not  recommend  one 
to  your  Management,  from  whofe  natural 
Difpofition  you  might  find  over  and  above 
much  Oppofition  to  your  Labours  for  their 
good  :  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  infant 
Mind  is  not  long  in  one  State.  It  requires 
clofe  Attendance,  and  to  be  daily  drefied 
and  pruned,  elfe  it  either  foon  dwindles  into 
a  Shrub,  or  fpends  itlelf  in  luxuriant  Weeds, 
which  retard  its  future  Progrefs,  or  at  bed, 
it  is  apt  to  warp  itfelf  out  of  Shape,  and 
incline  to  one  Side  or  other,  fo  as  to  render  it 
ridiculous  or  deformed  :  Man  is  the  moft 
tender,  delicate,  and  froward  Plant  in  Na¬ 
ture;  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  rear, 
or  liable  to  fo  many  Accidents ;  for  when 
you  have  by  long  and  careful  Obfervation 
got,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  a  tolerable  Notion 
of  their  particular  Difpofitions  and  predomi¬ 
nant  Paffions,  you  are  not  to  fit  down  fatis- 
fied,  and  form  you  Rule,  as  if  that  State  was 
unalterable,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  if  you 
were  taking  Cognifance  of  the  Difpofitions 
of  a  Mind  grown  to  adult  Age.  No,  by 
no  Means ;  you  mu  ft  continue  your  Obfer- 

C  vations 
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vations  as  before,  and  never  flacken  in  your 
Diligence ;  for  in  one  Day,  nay,  in  one 
Minute,  fome  hitherto  latent  Seed  may 
fpring  up,  obvious  to  View,  or  fome  foreign 
Enemy  may  invade  your  Soil,  and  give  a 
quite  different  Turn  to  the  whole  Mind  * 
new  Affe&ions  may  difcover  themfelves, 
new  Appetites  take  place,  and  fome  new 
longing  or  ardent  Defire  may  turn  the  ge¬ 
neral  Biafs  of  the  Youth’s  Dilpofition,  tofome- 
thing  elfe  different  from  what  it  was  but  a 
final!  Time  before  ;  whence  new  Meafures 
mull;  be  taken,  and  perhaps  a  quite  different 
moral  Regimen  prescribed. 

Her.  I  thought  by  Brick  Obfervation, 
fuch  a  Judgment  might  be  formed  of  the 
Difpofition  of  a  Pupil’s  Mind,  as  might  ferve 
for  ever  after  to  govern  us  in  our  Opinion 
and  Management  of  fuch  a  Perfon. 

Eug.  In  Perfons  advanced  in  Years,  where 
the  Pafiions  and  Habits* are  grown  to  full 
Maturity,  you  judge  for  the  mold  Part  right  j 
however,  even  there  I  have  known  Accidents 
happen,  which  have  changed  the  whole 
Frame  of  the  Mind.  I  have  feen  the  proud 
Man  become  mean  fpirited,  and  flavifhly 
obfequious ;  I  have  feen  the  Choleric  grown 
as  remarkably  Phlegmatic ;  the  Covetous  be¬ 
come  Generous ;  and  the  tender  fimpathizing 
Soul  give  itfelf  up  to  Cruelty  and  Revenge, 
at  different  Periods  of  Life.  But  in  Children 
the  Changes  are  not  only  more  frequent,  but 
they  are  naturally  to  be  expected  $  and  the 

Habit 
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Habit  and  State  of  the  Mind  may  vary 
oftener  than  that  of  the  Body  ;  for  if  you 
confider  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  it  has  few 
if  any  Faflions  innate  or  effential  to  its  Con- 
ftitution  5  it  comes  into  the  World  white, 
pure,  and  unfpoted,  free  from  any  Taint  or 
Biafs  whatever ;  and  what  we  fee  grow  up, 
and  are  ready  to  look  upon  as  Part  of  it,  is 
only  the  Efted  of  its  Union  with  the  Body, 
and  the  Power  of  outward  Objeds  repre- 
fented  to  it,  and  introduced  to  its  Acquaintance 
by  the  Mediation  of  the  Organs  of  Senfe  $ 
now  as  thefe  vary  every  Minute,  it  is  fome 
time  before  a  fettled  permanent  Habit  can 
be  acquired.  Thofe  which  we  fee  oftenefb 
in  Addon,  we  are  to  conclude  flow  from 
the  natural  Bent  of  the  Mind,  which  it  may 
be  in  for  that  Time %  but  in  an  inflant,  fome 
Appetite  may  arrive  to  Maturity  in  the  Body  ; 

1  mean  the  Organa  may  become  ftrong  enough 
to  excite  in  the  Soul,  and  that  may  fupplant 
the  formerly  predominant  Habit,  take  up  its 
Place,  and  give  a  new  Face  to  the  internal 
Structure  of  the  Mind.  New’-  Objects  may 
prefen t,  which  before  either  were  not  feen 
or  adverted  to,  and  may  excite  new  Defires, 
new  Springs,  Sources,  and  Motives  of  Ac¬ 
tion,  and  quite  confound  our  Obfervations  • 
on  the  former  Slate  of  the  Mind.  There¬ 
fore,  you  are  to  be  cautious,  that  you  are 
not  deceived  ;  for  you  may  be  combating 
Virtues,  when  you  imagine  you  are  check¬ 
ing  Vice  $  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with 

_  C  z  the 
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the  Paffion  which  governs  for  the  Time, 
which,  if  laudable,  you  mu  ft  endeavour  to 
fix  in  its  Station,  and  guard  againft  every 
thing  that  may  deftroy  its  Predominancy,  or 
leflen  its  Vigour  and  Influence  ;  and  if  vi¬ 
cious,  you  muft  endeavour  to  fupplant  ;  or 
if  that  cannot  pofiibly  be  done,  to  lay  it  un¬ 
der  as  many  Reftraints  as  poflible. 

Hor .  Do  you,  Sir,  apprehend,  that  there 
are  any  vicious  Habits  in  the  Soul  which 
cannot  be  eradicated,  if  difeovered,  and 
duly  attended  to.  As  you  fuppofe  few  or 
none  of  the  Paflions  are  innate,  methinks, 
if  they  are  carefully  looked  after  in  the  Minds 
oi  Children,  they  may  be  conquered  and 
and  deftroyed  entirely. 

Eug.  You  may  think  me  a  moral  Phy- 
fician,  Horatio ,  if  you  pleafe,  butnoQuack; 
I  have  no  Noftrum  to  cure  all  Difeafes  ; 
no  univerfal  Catkolico?i  in  Ethics ;  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  be  able  to  anfwer  all  poflible 
Cafes,  much  lefs  to  root  out  all  or  every  of 
the  Paflions,  No,  I  believe,  there  are  fome, 
which,  if  not  innate  in  fome  Children,  are  at 
leaft  fo  much  a  Part  of  their  Make  and 
Conftitution,  that  they  are  only  to  be  effaced 
with  their  Being,  or  by  fupernatural  Power, 
Such  there  are,  Horatio ,  and  I  {hall  have 
Occafion  to  mention  them  to  you  in  the 
Courfe  of  our  future  Converfations  on  this 
Subject  ;  in  the  mean  Time,  I  (hall  vifit 
your  little  Seminary,  after  I  have  paid  my 
Compliments  to  your  Spoufe,  and  mak 
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what  Obfervations  I  think  may  be  ufeful  for 
your  Eafe  and  Inftrudtion,  which  I  {hall, 
from  Time  to  Time,  communicate  to  you 
without  Order,  or  Form,  juft  as  they  occur, 
leaving  it  to  yourfelf,  if  you  have  a  mind, 
to  reduce  our  Speculations  into  fyftematical 
Order. 


Dialogue  II. 

On  the  Means  proper  to  be  obferved  m  dif- 
covering  the  Paffions  of  Childre?i  ;  and 
fome  leading  Obfervations  on  the  Affections 
in  general :  between  Eugenio,  Horatio,  and 
Eliza,  Wife  to  Horatio. 

Horatio .  ’\7r  O  U  have  now,  my  dear 

Friend,  feen  our  Oeconomy 
for  the  two  or  three  Days  you  have  been 
here,  and  have  converfed  with  my  Ufhers 
and  the  other  Matters  I  employ.  I  long  to 
hear  your  Opinion  of  them. 

Eugenio .  As  to  your  Oeconomy,  I  cannot 
difapprove  of  it ;  I  think  my  Coufin  Eliza 
aits  her  Part  with  great  Difcretion  ;  and 
you  feem  to  have  eftablifhed  a  very  good 
Decorum  in  your  little  Seminary  :  But, 
Horatio ,  I  muft  {peak  my  Mind  freely ;  there 
appears  in  the  Behaviour  of  the  Boys  a 
certain  Air  of  Reftraint ;  there  feems  an 
Awe  and  Dread  upon  their  Spirits,  when, 
they  lbeak  or  a  Ik  for  any  thing  before  y  ou ; 
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and  an  Uneafmefs  in  your  Company,  which 
I  am  forry  to  fee,  becaufe  it  is  produdive  of 
the  word;  of  Confequences,  and  muft  be  a 
great  Hindrance  to  your  Difcovery  of  their 
natural  Difpofitions. 

Eliza.  With  your  Permiffion,  Sir,  I  think 
it  neceftary  that  Children  fhould  be  kept  at 
fome  Diftance.  They  are  apt  to  grow  pert, 
fawcy,  and  ungovernable,  if  we  make  too 
free  with  them,  or  permit  them  the  full  Li¬ 
berty  of  Speech  in  our  Company:  This 
prevents  us  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  ugly 
Extremity  of  Correction,  which  I  heartily 
abhor,  and  obliges  them,  for  Fear  of  in¬ 
curring  our  Difpleafure,  to  curb  their  Tem¬ 
pers,  and  behave  decently. 

Eug.  I  know,  Madam,  you  mean  well 
in  what  you  do,  and  it  may  in  fome  meafure 
have  the  Effed  you  propofe  ;  it  may  oblige 
them  to  behave  with  a  forced  unnatural  De¬ 
corum  in  your  Company,  and  conceal  every 
thing  that  may  incur  your  Difpleafure ;  but  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  is  what  you  muft  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  them  to:  It  is  your  Bufmefs  to 
oblige  them  to  difeover  their  natural  Weak¬ 
ness,  Follies,  and  Foibles  in  your  Com¬ 
pany,  and  no  where  elfe.  You  muft  per- 
fuade  them  to  let  their  Soul  appear  as  naked 
before  you,  and  with  as  little  Difguife,  as 
their  Bodies  were,  when  they  came  into  the 
World  :  How  elfe,  Madam,  is  it  poflible, 
that  you  fhould  difeover  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Mind,  which  ought  to  be3  and  muft  be 

your 
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your  principal  Study.  But  in  this  you  will 
never  be  fuccefsful,  if  you  fet  out  with  a 
Practice  which  teaches  them  to  conceal 
every  bad  Symptom.  Would  you  call  a 
Phyfician  in  a  defperate  Cafe,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  endeavour  to  conceal  the  natural 
Indications  of  your  Ailment,  and  to  per- 
fuade  him  you  were  in  perfect  Health,  tho’ 
almoft  expiring  with  the  weight  of  your 
Malady. 

Hor .  I  fee  plainly  the  Folly  of  keeping 
Children  under  a  forced  lieftraint  5  but  how 
will  you  prevent  the  bad  Confequences  of 
keeping  them  under  none  at  all.  Youth  are 
apt  to  grow  felfilh,  headftrong,  and  wanton, 
if  not  curbed  in  fome  meafure  ;  and  who¬ 
ever,  Sir,  has  the  Power,  or  endeavours  to 
curb  their  Inclination,  muft  expedt  to  find 
them  more  referved  in  their  Company  than 
out  of  it. 

Rug.  I  grant  your  Obfervation  juft,  with 
fome  little  Reftridtion  5  and  I  would  not  be 
underftood,  as  if  I  meant  to  throw  the  Reins 
about  their  Necks,  and  let  them  follow  their 
own  Bent,  without  any  Curb  or  Reftraint ; 
No,  I  am  only  for  managing  the  Curb  fp 
dexteroufiy,  that  they  may  not  feel  it,  nor 
know  they  are  under  its  Diredtion  :  But 
above  all,  you  are  to  be  cautious  in  the 
Choice  of  a  proper  Check.  What  your 
Spoufe  means  by  keeping  Children  at  a  Dif- 
tance,  and  in  awe,  I  believe,  is  in  rther 
Words  to  ;aftill  into  them  a  Dread  and  Fear 

of 
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of  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  their  Edu¬ 
cation:  Now,  Horatio ,  this  Fear,  which  I 
know  is  the  common  Curb,  ufed  in  Schools* 
is  the  laft  I  would  have  you  ufe ;  Fear  is  a  bafe 
flavifh  Paffion,  which  may  breed  Hands  for 
the  Galleys,  or  ftore  the  World  with  Knaves 
and  Hypocrites,  but  cannot  produce  a  gene¬ 
rous  Friend,  or  a  difinterefted  Patriot.  Our 
Country  is  already  overftocked  with  titled 
Slaves  and  dignified  Tray  tors  ;  we  want  no 
new  Supplies  of  fuch  Wretches,  as  Fear  only 
can  produce. 

Hor .  What  other  Paffion  would  you  work 
upon  to  keep  Youth  under  Reftraint  ;  what 
other  feems  to  be  the  earlieft  ripe,  the 
ftrongeft  for  the  moftPart,  and  confequently 
the  fitted:  to  keep  the  others  in  Subje&ion  ; 
for  I  own  to  you,  I  have  no  other  Method 
of  combating  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  but 
by  playing  one  againft  the  other. 

.  Eug.  I  grant  that  is  the  only  Method  ; 
but  then  you  are  to  be  cautious  how  you 
marfhal  them,  and  avoid  giving  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  fuch  as  are  in  themfelves  vicious, 
either  in  Nature  or  Degree  ;  but  above  all, 
that  Paffion  which  you  are  to  fix  on  as  the 
Curb  on  all  the  reft,  muft  be  the  leaft  ex¬ 
ceptionable  of  all  the  human  Aflfedtions, 
and  the  Excels  of  it  productive  of  the  feweft 
Evils,  either  to  your  Pupil  or  Society ;  for 
you  may  expedt,  that  this  Paffion,  which 

vou  nourifh,  in  order  to  combat  the  reft, 
**  muft 
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muft  daily  gather  Strength,  in  proportion 
as  the  reft  lofe  Ground,  and  as  the  Youth 
encreafes  in  Years ;  and  confequently,  it 
may  arrive  to  an  Excefs,  which,  the  beft, 
nay  all  of  them  are  liable  to,  and  fo  become 
•  really  vicious,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than 
fome  of  thofe,  for  whofe  Sake  you  nourifhed 
it  to  that  unnatural  Height.— —There  are, 
I  grant,  fome  Difpofitions,  which  only  can 
be  wrought  upon  by  Fear  of  Puniftiment  $ 
I  hope  you  have  few  of  fo  bafe  a  Difpofi- 
tion  5  if  you  have,  you  mu  ft  take  care  by 
Degrees  to  nourifti  fome  Affections,  that 
may  check  its  Predominancy  as  much  as 
poftible,  and  hinder  it  from  totally  debating 
the  Mind,  But  the  Principle  I  would  chuie 
to  build  upon,  would  be  Love,  Benevolence, 
and  Simpathy  :  From  thefe  you  may  ex-* 
pedt  the  moft  generous  and  focial  Fruits  $ 
and  from  their  Excefs  the  leaft  Danger  is 
to  be  apprehended.  Where  thefe  are  not 
naturally  ftrong  enough,  or  cannot  be  aug¬ 
mented,  you  may  call  Shame  into  your 
Affiftance,  which,  tho’  no  innate  Habit  pf 
the  Soul,  yet  aCts  on  moft  Minds,  not  totally 
vicious,  with  great  Efficacy  ;  if  thefe  aie 
not  fufficient  to  form  a  Curb,  you  moft,  pf 
Neceftity,  have  recourfe  toFear;  but  never, 
but  in  Extremities,  and  with  fuch  Delicacy, 
that  if  poftible  the  Habit  may  not  gather 
Strength  by  the  Ufe  you  are  conftrained  to 
make  of  it. 

D  Hor. 
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Hor .  Bat  dill,  Sir,  you  have  not  anfwer~ 
ed  the  Objection  I  made,  viz.  that  what¬ 
ever  Curb  we  ufe,  Children,  knowing  we 
have  Power  over  them,  will  naturally  remain 
under  Redraint  in  our  Company,  or  give 
a  looie  to  all  Manner  of  folly,  and  force 
us^  to  have  recourie  to  Fear,  which  you 
think  fhould  be  the  lad  Refort, 

Eug.  I  fhall  now  come  to  it,  and  obferve 
to  you,  that  if  you  work  upon  the  Bene¬ 
volence  of  their  Natures,  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  exprefs  what  you  would  have 
them  avoid  y  and  they  naturally  do  it,  not 
out  of  Fear  of  Punifhment,  but  for  Fear  of 
giving  you  Uneafinefs,  which  is  by  much 
the  mod  generous  Motive  ;  and  when  they 
have  habituated  themfelves  to  that  Behaviour, 
out  of  Regard  to  your  Satisfaction,  as  they 
ripen  in  Underdanding,  they  mud  continue 
it  for  the  Beauty  they  themfelves  obferve  in 
it,  and  the  Advantage  they  daily  find  re- 
fulting  from  it  to  themfelves.  But,  in  the 
fird  Place,  you  are  by  all  Means  to  gain 
their  Edeem  and  Confidence,  and  bringthem, 
if  poflible,  to  act  with  the  fame  Freedom 
they  would,  when  alone  ;  and  lead  fome 
Redraint  fhould  dill  remain,  von  mud  watch 
their  Motions  unfeen,  in  order  to  difcover 
by  what  Pattons  they  are  mod  actuated* 
by  thefe  Obfervations  you  may  form  a  Rule 
lor  your  future  Conduct,  for  you  mud  not 
expeCt  to  hit  upon  any  general  Plan,  that 
can  afteCt  them  all  alike  3  every  one  of 

them 
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them  muft  be  governed  by  Rules  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  which  you  muft  frame  from  the 
moft  induftrious  Obfervation  of  his  minuteft 
Adions *  And  in  order  to  it,  there  is  only 
one  general  Rule  to  be  obferved,  which  I 
have  already  hinted  ;  that  is,  to  try  to  gain 
their  Confidence,  and  oblige  them  to  love, 
rather  than  fear  you  :  This  muft  be  your 
Endeavour  with  all  of  them,  without  Ex¬ 
ception,  till  you  have  formed  fuoh  a  Notion 
of  them,  as  to  know  diftindly  what  Cul¬ 
ture  the  Mind  of  each  Individual  requires, 
or  is  capable  of. 

Hor .  What  Paftions  do  you  think  fooneft 
difcover  themfelves  in  the  Mind  ?  Are  the 
Seeds  of  them  all  naturally  in  the  Soul,  and 
grow  Spontaneous,  or  are  any  of  them  ac¬ 
cidental  ? 

Eug.  Whether  the  Paffions  are  all  of 
them  natural  to  the  Mind  of  Man,  is  a 
Queftion  not  decided  by  ethic  Writers, 
In  my  Opinion,  fome  are,  but  the  greateft 
of  them  are  hetrogeneous  ;  the  firft  and 
grand  Affedion  of  the  Mind,  and  what  I 
take  to  be  the  Root  of  all  the  reft,  which 
cither  Spring  from  it  as  their  natural  Parent, 
or  are  grafted  upon  it,  is  Self-love  ;  and  this 
you  may  obferve  produdive  of  every  thins;, 
almoft  as  Soon  as  we  are  born.  The" Princi¬ 
ple  itfelf  is  natural  to  the  Mind,  nay  eftential 
4o  it;  for  I  think  it  would  appear  the  grofieft 
Abfurdity  in  Nature,  to  fuppofe  a  Being  not 
•Relighted  with  its  own  Exiftence,  or  in- 

D  2  different 
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different  about  the  Prefervation  of  it  3  as  if 
is  natural  to  us,  and  we  cannot  exift  with¬ 
out  it,  all  Attempts  to  deftroy  it  totally 
muff  be  ridiculous  and  abfurd  :  But  yet,  if 
it  is  not  directed  to  proper  Objedts,  and  kept 
within  natural  Bounds*  it  is  of  all  the  other 
Paffions  the  moft  malignant  3  and  as  I  have 
faid  before,  it  is  the  Parent  of  them  all, 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious.  It  is  not  cafy 
at  firfl  fight  to  obferve  the  Effects  of  Self- 
love  upon  Infants,  tho’  to  a  Mind  abftradted, 
it  appears  at  once  the  Spring  of  all  their 
Actions.  However,  the  firfl  Fruit  of  this 
Affection  is  the  Defire  of  S  cl  f- prefer  vation. 
Winch  prompts  us  to  feek  after  the  Means 
to  prolong  our  Exiffence  and  make  it  happy, 
and  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  hurt,  mo- 
left,  or  deflroy  it.  This  begets  Fear  3  and 
this  I  think  is  the  firff  Paflion  which  we  can 
diftindtly  Trace  in  the  Mind  of  a  Child  : 
They  are  fuiceptible  of  it  alinofl  fooner  than 
they  can  conceive  the  Nature  of  Danger  ; 
and  it  is  the  Misfortune  of  Numbers,  that 
the  Nurfes  find  this  fo  eafily  improved  to 
their  Purpofis,  that  Children  find  the  Effedts 
of  this  Paflion  as  long  as  they  live,  in  a 
much  fironger  Degree,  than  it  is  poflible 
it  could  have  arrived  at  without  their  help. 

Hor .  Do  you  think  Fear  as  natural  to  us 
as  Self-love  ;  if  fo,  methinks,  it  fhould  no 
more  be  eradicated  than  that  Paflion,  but 
diredled  to  proper  Objedts, 

Eug. 
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Eug.  Fear  is  nearly  as  natural  to  us  as 
Self-love  j  but  it  is  only  a  fecondary  Affec¬ 
tion,  and  confequential  of  that  firft  Principle. 
The  Soul  feels,  and  is  confcious  of  its  own 
Exigence,  the  Moment  it  begins  to  be*  but 
it  is  only  Experience  which  teaches  it  that 
this  Being  is  liable  to  Diffolution*  Accidents, 
and  Pains.  It  is  not  long  before  it  acquires 
this  Knowledge,  and  with  it  the  Habit  of 
Fear  but  we  may  naturally  enough  fuppofe 
a  Period,  however  fhort  in  Duration,  where¬ 
in  the  Soui  was  infenfible  of  Pain,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  Fear ;  therefore  I  take  Fear  to  be 
only  an  acquired  Habit,  tho’  neceffary  to 
our  Happinefs  and  Preservation.  That  is, 
if  you  defire  it  entirely,  “  That  Emotion 
«  of  the  Mind  on  the  Apprehenfion  of  any 
“  Danger ;  ”  but  if  you  defire  it,  “  That 
“  Faculty  in  the  Mind  of  difeerning  what 
«  is,  or  may  be  hurtful,”  then  it  is  as  na¬ 
tural  as  Self-love ;  but  this  laft,  tho*  given 
by  fome  School-men,  is  not  the  true  Defini¬ 
tion  of  Fear,  for  this  diflinguifhes  it  from 
no  other  Perception  of  the  Mind,  and  would 
eftablifh  as  many  different  Paffions  and  Af¬ 
fections,  as  there  are  different  Perceptions, 
or*  ObjeCts  of  Perception.  The  Perception 
of  real  Danger  is  natural  to  the  Soul,  which 
we  are  not  to  reftrain,  but  we  are  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  reftrain  the  EfieCts,  and  to  check 
the  Habit  of  creating  vifionary  Danger,  or 
fuppofing  real  Evils  to  be  greater  than  they 
really  are  j  but  I  don’t  defign  at  this  Time 

to 
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fpeak  to  you  of  any  particular  Paffions,  I 
was  only  about  to  point  out  to  you  the 
original  or  primary  Affe&ions,  from  whence, 
all  the  red  fpring  5  I  have  obierved  to  you, 
that  Self-love  has  begot  Fear,  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  the  elded  Son  of  the  Paffions. 
This  begets  Hatred,  and  that  Anger,  with 
all  the  Train  -of  unfocial  Affedtions  1  For 
if  you  once  fuppofe  the  Soul  capable  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  Danger,  it  is  as  natural  for  it  to 
hate  thofe  Objects,  which  threaten  it,  as  it 
is  to  love  its  own  Exidence,  fo  that  Hatred 
mud  follow  clofa  upon  Fear.  This  is  one 
Branchof  the  Prod udtion  of  Self-love.  The 
next  is  Pride  or  Self-conceit.  This  Paffion 
is  not  fo  early  in  the  Mind  as  Fear,  or 
Hatred  ;  becaufe  it  requires  a  longer  Degree 
of  Underdanding  before  it  can  unfold  itfelf : 
The  Mind  mud  be  capable  of  comparing  its 
own  Abilities,  with  that  of  fome  other  Be¬ 
ing.  When  it  has  done  fo,  Self-Love  ob¬ 
liges  it  to  determine  the  Difference  in  its  own 
Favour,  and  to  fancy  a  Superiority  ;  with 
this  Thought  it  is  delighted,  and  fo  Pride  is 
begot ;  but  when  it  has  been  making  this 
Companion,  or  fuppofes  any  body  elfe  em¬ 
ployed  in  doing  fo,  and  fees  the  remoted 

Probability  that  the  Difference  mud  be  de~ 
✓ 

dared  againd  it,  than  the  Mind  feels  a  cer¬ 
tain  uneafy  Emotion  under  this  Apprehen- 
iion,  which  is  no  other  than  Shame  begot 
upon  Pride;  we  fancied  ourfelves  fuperior  in 
lame  Degree  to  fome .  other,  or  poffeffed  of 
f  fome 
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fome  Excellency  on  which  we  valued  oui> 
felves,  and  believe  we  are  about  to  be  de- 
fpoiled  of  that  Triumph,  in  the  Opinion  of 
others,  which  mortifies  our  Pride,  and  gives 
us  real  Pain,  which  we  endeavour  as  much 
as  we  can  to  avoid.  The  next  Production 
and  by  much  the  mo  ft  noble,  of  Self-love, 
are  Companion  and  Benevolence  ;  as  foon 
as  we  are  capable  of  reflecting  upon  our 
own  Exiftence,  we  are  in  love  with  it,  and 
of  Courfe  with  every  thing  that  renews  that 
firft  Idea  in  our  Mind  ;  the  Appearance  of 
our  own  Likenefs  in  another  does  this  efFeftu- 
ally,  and  begets  in  us  a  natural  Love  for 
every  Individual  of  our  Species,  which,  when 
communicated  to  the  Generality,  is  called 
Benevolence  *  Compaffion  is  a  Species  of 
Benevolence,  it  is  that  Emotion  of  the  Soul, 
when  we  fee  any  thing  in  Pain  or  Danger, 
and  is  in  fome  meafure  allied  to  Fear.  For 
as  foon  as  the  Soul  is  capable  of  difcerning 
Danger  to  itfelr,  it  dreads  the  Appearance  of 
it  in  every  Shape ;  now,  as  Benevolence 
teaches  us  to  love  every  Object  that  gives  us 
.  Pleafure,  when  we  fee  any  fuch  in  Danger, 
-Fear,  mixed  with  Love  of  the  Object,  creates 
in  us  an  uneafy  Senfation  on  its  Account, 
which  we  call  Simpathy  or  Compaffion,  which 
.of  all  others  is  the  mofl  difficult  to  trace  to 
its  firft  Principle  ;  however,  I  have  ventured 
v  I  think,  with  lome  Reafon,  to  compound  it 
i  of  Self-love,  Fear,  and  Benevolence.  Thefe 
then,  Horatio ,  viz.  Self-love,  Fear,  Pride, 

'  *  1  Shamea 
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Shame,  Benevolence,  and  Companion  are 
the  primary  Affections  of  the  Mind,  and  the 
chief  Inftruments  you  are  to  work  upon 
in  cultivating  the  Minds  of  the  Youth  un¬ 
der  your  Care  ;  by  playing  thefe  properly 
againft  one  another,  you  may  reduce  them 
all  to  the  Government  of  Reafon,  and  by 
their  Means  fubdue  every  inordinate  Affec¬ 
tion,  which  either  fpr;ng  from  them,  or 
take  root  by  Accident  in  the  Soul ;  1  have 
given  you  a  general  Notion  of  them,  which 
I  know  is  not  new  to  you,  tho’  it  may  be 
to  Eliza ,  for  whofe  Benefit  alone  I  made 
it,  and  as  introductory  to  what  1  am  to  fay 
more  particular  upon  them,  and  all  their 
Branches  :  But  we  {hall  cut  off  our  Con-  ' 
verfation  here,  as  I  know  your  Attendance 
is  wanted  amonjft  the  Youth  1  Adieu  till 
Evening  !  But,  a  propos  ;  I  remember,  at 
the  Beginning  of  this  Converfation,  you  alked 
my  Opinion  of  your  Ufliers;  now,  1  muft 
tell  you,  I  think  them  both  meer  Pedants; 
they  are  good  claflical  Scholars,  but  know 
nothing  of  Men  and  Manners ;  belides,  I 
think  the  eldefl  has  fomething  very  rugged 
in  his  Difpofuion  ;  and  furely,  in  his  Coun¬ 
tenance,  which  I  apprehend  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  rather  Fear  than  Love,  which  is 
quite  contrary  to  our  Plan  of  Government  : 

I  fee  the  Boys  dread  him  much,  and  he 
prides  himfeif  in  {hewing  his  Authority  ; 
my  little  Couiin  George  is  frighted  at  his 
Looks,  and  dares  not  fpeak  if  he  is  within 
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Eye-fhot  of  him,  and  was  obliged  to  fit  as 
mute  as  a  Fifh  all  the  Time  of  Dinner. 

Hor .  Having  been  long  accufiomed  to  the 
Bufinefs,  they  have  contracted  a  Harfhnefs  in 
their  Looks,  that  is  not  natural  to  their  Dif- 
pofition,  which  1  hope  you  will  find  to 
correfpond  with  your  Wifhes  :  I  have  pro- 
pofed  to  accuftom  the  Boys  to  filence,  efpe- 
cially  at  Meals  ;  and  I  hope  you  do  not  dis¬ 
approve  that  Part  of  my  Conduct. 

Eng.  By  no  Means,  it  is  very  becoming ; 
but  1  would  have  you,  your  Ufhers,  and 
all  at  your  Table,  obferve  the  fame  Rules 
you  preferibe  the  Youth  ;  I  can  fee  no  Rea¬ 
son  why  a  brifk  lively  Boy  fhould  be  de¬ 
barred  fpeaking  on  proper  Occasions,  while 
a  furly  Brute  of  an  Uftier  chatters  what  he 
pleafes,  and  you  and  all  about  you  are  enter¬ 
taining  yourfelf  with  what  Nonfenfe  you 
think  of  j  if  you  preferibe  nothing  to  them, 
but  what  you  pradife  yourfelf,  your  Example 
will  have  greater  Weight  than  all  your  Pre¬ 
cepts,  and  fhew  them  the  Beauty  of  the 
Behaviour  you  inculcate  :  But  if  your  Ufhers 
may  take  the  Liberty  to  break  a  filly  Jeff, 
or  laugh  aloud  at  their  own  dull  Conceit, 
how  can  you  imagine  a  Boy  is  to  be  reftrain- 
ed  from  imitating  him  as  well  as  he  can  j 
I  with  the  Ufhers  Tempers  may  be  as 
good  as  your  Fancy,  but  I  own  at  prefect 
I  have  a  contemptible  Notion  both  of  that 
and  their  Underftanding.  However,  I 
’{hall  know  better  in  a  little  Tioie ;  mean 

E  while, 
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while,  if  you  are  obliged  to  have  Recourfe 
to  harfh  Ufage,  make  thefe  Creatures  the 
Inftruments,  to  preferve  with  the  Youth  an 
Opinion  of  the  Benevolence  of  your  own 
Difpofition. 


Dialogue  III. 

On  the  Pajjicns  of  Self  love  and  Fear  ;  be - 
tween  Hora  tio,  Eugenio,  and  Eliza. 

Eliza .  X  Hope,  Sir,  you  have  been  diverted 
with  your  Sport  this  Afternoon  ; 
I  always  heard  you  was  a  great  Lover  of 
Fifhing  ;  I  am  glad  this  Country  affords  you 
the  Opportunity.  Horatio  and  I  longed  for 
your  coming  home,  and  fo  came  to  look  for 
you,  and  know  your  Succefs. 

Eugenio .  Thank  you,  Madam,  for  your 
Compliment  ;  in  return,  I  am  glad  to 
meet  you  this  fine  Evening  ;  I  have  had  but 
indifferent  Succefs,  but  fufficient  to  fave  my 
Credit  :  You  fee  I  have  got  a  Brace  of  fine 
Tench  ;  I  will  fend  them  home  by  the  Ser¬ 
vant,  and  continue  our  Walk  till  Supper-time. 

Horatio .  Let  us  take  a  turn  towards  the 
Ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral,  there  is  a  fine 
Profpedl  from  it,  and  fomething  venerable 
in  the  Remains  of  the  antique  Pile,  which 
ftrikes  us  with  a  Kind  of  aweful  Reverence. 
3  Eugm 
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Rug,.  With  all  my  Heart  5  and  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  Source  of  that  Awe,  which 
you  have  joined  to  your  Reverence  for  the 
old  Church  ;  I  am  afraid  its  lorne  Remains 
of  the  Nurfery,  fome  Remnants  of  Fear, 
and  that  Idea  of  Dread,  which,  Thanks  to 
our  Mothers  and  Grandmothers,  is  condantly 
connected  with  Churches,  Church-yards,  and 
Charnel-houfes  ;  for  without  that,  I  can  fee 
nothing  aweful  in  a  Heap  of  old  Walls,  un- 
lefs,  I  fuppofe  them  in  fuch  a  tottering  State, 
as  to  be  in  Danger  of  falling  on  my  Head, 
which  I  think  thefe  are  not :  Come,  Horatio , 
tell  me  frankly,  have  not  you  fomethmg  of 
Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones  occurrs  to  you 
as  often  as  you  look  into  a  dark  unfrequented 
Corner  of  a  Church,  or  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  it ;  and  is  not  that  the  Source  of  your 
aweful  Veneration  for  the  Ruins  of  this  an¬ 
cient  Structure  ? 

Hor.  I  cannot  enter  fo  minutely  into  the 
Analyfis  of  my  Ideas,  as  to  know  the  Con- 
nedion  of  thofe  I  have  at  this  Minute,  with 
thofe  I  conceived  about  thirty  Years  ago  ; 
all  I  can  lay  is,  I  nave  no  Fear,  no  Terror 
upon  me,  when  I  enter  a  Church,  tho’ 
alone,  much  lefs  when  I  view  this  Build¬ 
ing  in  Company,  and  in  broad  Day-light. 

Bug.  I  believe,  by  the  help  of  your  Rea- 
fon,  Horatio ,  you  have  got  the  better  of 
mod  of  the  Effeds  of  that  Terror,  which 
your  Nurfe  indilled  into  you  j  but  I  (hall 
convince  you,  that  fomething  dill  remains  ; 

E  2  | 
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I  {hall  pur fue  this  Subject,  as  it  correfponds 
with  my  D  fign  of  talking  over  with  you 
the  Rile  and  Progrefs  of  the  feveral  Pafiions, 
for  the  Benefit  of  your  young  Pupils.  I  fhall 
\in  the  order  of  Things  begin  with  Self-love, 
which  is  the  primary  Affection,  if  not  the 
only  one  effential  to  the  Soul  •,  but  that  is 
fo  extenfive,  and  warps  itfelf  fo  much  into 
all  the  Pafiions,  that  we  fhall  have  a  better 
Idea  of  it,  by  obferving,  as  we  treat  of  the 
rell,  the  leveral  Degrees  of  it,  which  pro¬ 
duce  them,  or  are  difcoverable  in  their  Pro¬ 
grefs  ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  fhall  begin  with 
Fear,  which  is  its  firfi  and  flrongefi:  Iffue. 

Uor.  We  fhall  liften  to  you,  Sir,  with 
great  Attention  ;  but  let  us  feat  ourfelves  firfi: 
on  this  Bank,  under  the  Shade  of  this  vene¬ 
rable  Oak,  which,  without  the  Addition  of 
the  Church,  or  the  Help  of  Fear,  infpires  me 
with  Awe  and  Refpedt. 

Eug.  Fear  is  either  real  or  imaginary  ; 

as  it  is  real,  it  is  natural,  and  is  only  the 

Emotion  of  the  Soul,  on  the  Perception  of 

any  approaching  Danger ;  if  the  Emotion 

is  iucb,  as  only  ferves  to  avoid  what  we 
*  * 

dread,  it  is  far  from  being  culpable  ;  but  if 
the  Emotion  is  fuch  as  difables  the  Agent 
from  the  Means  of  efcaping  or  preventing 
the  Danger,  then  it  is  in  Excels,  and  mull 
be  re&ified,  and  is  of  the  Clafs  of  imaginary 
Fear,  which  is  the  Emotion  of  the  Soul  on 
the  Suppofition  of  fome  Danger,  either  in 
Nature  or  Degree,  created  by  Fancy  or 

Imagina- 
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Imagination ;  which  by  all  means  mud  be 
rooted  from  the  Mind,  as  it  produces  a 
flavifh,  groveling,  cowardly  Difpofition  :  But 
drift  Care  mud  be  taken  in  correcting  this 
Habit,  that  real  Fear  may  not  be  totally 
eradicated  ;  for  as  that  is  confident  with? 
and  the  chief  Ingredient  of  rational  Courage, 
if  we  are  deprived  of  it,  we  become  rath, 
inconfiderate,  and  fool-hardy,  a  Difpofition 
both  dangerous  to  ourfelves  and  Society. 

Hor .  How,  Sir  !  can  real  Fear  be  an  In¬ 
gredient  of  true  Courage  ;  methinks  they 
are  Contradictions  in  Terms. 

Eug.  If  you  think  fo,  you  certainly  mif- 
take  both  the  one  and  the  other  ;  for  can 
you  fuppofe  a  Man  rationally  brave,  if  he 
encounters  any  thing  where  he  has  not  a 
true  and  adequate  Notion  of  the  Danger  he 
is  to  run,  and  the  Strength  he  is  pofieffed  of 
to  overcome  it :  For  indance,  fuppofe  a  Man 
was  in  Danger  of  being  devoured  by  a  Lion 
or  an  Elephant,  with  nothing  to  oppofe  to 
their  Rage,  but  his  own  natural  Strength, 
would  not  he  be  a  Madman,  if  he  did  not 
immediately  take  to  his  Heels,  and  drive  to 
fave  himfelf  by  Flight  ?  or  would  any  Man 
think  him  a  Coward,  if  he  did  fo  ?  No 
furely  ;  yet,  they  might  with  Judice  con¬ 
clude  him  fuch,  if  he  ran  from  a  Man  only 
equal  to  him  in  Strength,  and  not  more  ad- 
vantageoufly  equipped  for  the  Combat ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  ACtof  running  away  from 
the  Lion  was  really  an  ACtof  Courage:  It 

ihewed 
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fhewed  he  could  perceive  Danger  without 
being  irregularly  moved  by  it  for  if  his  Fear 
of  the  Lion  had  any  Thing  imaginary  in  it, 
it  had  deprived  him  of  the  Power  of  running 
away,  he  muft  have  fhrunk  with  the  meer 
Apprehenhon  of  Danger,  and  have  been 
incapable  of  efcaping  it.  Thus,  you  cannot 
fuppofe  Courage  without  apparent  Danger, 
which  the  Soul  muft  perceive,  and  be  juft  fo 
much  afraid,  and  no  more,  than  is  neceftary 
to  animate  its  own  Defence  ;  and  without 
this,  the  Man  afts  without  Motives,  and  fo 
is  a  Madman,  .or  without  the  Notion  of 
Danger,  and  has  no  Title  to  the  Name  of 
courageous. 

Hor.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  fee  my  Error, 
and  (hall  take  care  not  to  interrupt  you  for 
the  future ;  if  you  pleafe  to  go  on  with  your 
Difquifition  on  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of 
Fear. 

Eug.  Nay,  Horatio ,  wherever  I  advance 
any-thiflgyou  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend, 
pray  let  me  know  it ;  I  was  obferving  to 
you  on  the  Management  of  Fear,  .that  Care 
is  to  be  taken,  not  to  carry  it  to  either  Ex¬ 
treme  :  A  Mind  eaiily  moved  with  every 
Appearance  of  Danger,  and  apt  to  magnify 
Circumftances,  will  naturally  produce  a 
Coward ;  and  a  Mind  uncapable  through 
Impetuoftty  or  Rafhnefs,  of  confidering  the 
real  Circumftances  of  the  Action  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in,  becomes  equally  ridiculous,  and 
much  more  dangerous;  the  Virtue  lies  in 
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the  Mean  between  both  ;  you  may  obferve, 
that  where  there  is  little  or  no  Underhand- 
ing,  there  is  no  Fear  :  As  for  inftance,  an 
Infant  is  as  ready  to  jump  out  of  a  Window 
as  to  go  into  your  Arms  ;  its  Underftand- 
ing  is  not  able  to  judge  of  the  Height  or 
Danger,  and  therefore  it  betrays  no  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Terror;  Shew  it  a  Candle,  or  Fire 
and  it  is  ready  to  grafp  at  either,  till  it  feels 
Pain  by  the  Approach  of  Heat,  then  it  draws 
back,  and  ever  after  (hews  Dread  and  Con¬ 
cern  on  the  Approach  of  fuch  Things ;  and 
to  give  them  any  Idea  of  Fear,  the  Objeft 
muff  be  capable  of  giving  Pain  to  the  Body ; 
for  you  may  drefs  up  a  Figure  in  the  moll 
monftrous  Shape  to  a  new-born  Infant 
without  frighting  it  in  the  leaft,  unlefs  the 
Figure  at  the  fame  Time  make  fome  Noife, 
that  is  barfli  and  difagreeable  to  the  Ear,  or 
fome  Motion  that  threatens  Danger  to* the 
Body  j  and  this  is  the  real  Source  of  all 
imaginary  Fear ;  the  Nurfe  takes  a  Fancy  to 
quiet  the  peevifh  Child,  and  with  this  Intent, 
drelfes  up.  an  uncouth  Figure,  makes  it  come 
in,  and  roar  and  fcream  at  the  Child  in  ugly 
difagreeable  Notes,  which  grate  upon  the 
tender  Organs  of  the  Ear,  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  by  its  Gefture  and  near  Approach, ' 
makes  as  if  it  would  fvvallow  the  Infant 
dp.  Here  is  immediate  Pain,  and  the  apj. 
parent  .Approach  of  Danger,  which  the 
Soul  is  capable  of  difcerning,  tho’  not  the 
Cheat,  and  is  put  .naturally  into  an  Emotion 
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to  avoid  it,  which  is  greater,  as  its  Powers 
of  efcaping  are  fmall  and  the  Idea  of  this 
firtt  Fright  is  fo  ftrongly  imprefled  upon  its 
Mind,  that  it  occurrs  as  often  as  any  thing, 
having  the  moft  remote  Refemblance  to  it, 
is  presented  to  the  Eye  or  Ear,  and  by  De¬ 
grees  it  becomes  fo  fearful,  that  it  can  look 
at  nothing,  which  is  not  familiar  to  it,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Figure  be  frightful  or  not.  I  have 
feen  Children  at  a  Country  Village,  as  much 
terrified  at  the  Sight  of  a  City  Beau,  as  at 
an  Apparition  ;  at  a  Red-Coat  and  Feather, 
as  a  Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones ;  and  yet 
both  thefe  Gentlemen  fuppofed  they  were 
far  from  making  a  (hocking  Figure  ;  but  the 
Novelty  of  their  Appearance  brought  back 
to  the  Child's  Memory  the  Idea  of  its  firfl 
Fright,  and  raifed  of  courfe  the  fame  Emo¬ 
tion  ;  but  befides  this,  there  is  a  common 
Trick  of  Nurfes,  which  contributes  to  this 
Dread  of  Novelty,  that  is,  when  the  Infant 
is  wafpilh,  and  any  Stranger  prefent,  they 
cry,  come  take  him,  take  him  away  with 
you,  put  him  in  your  Pocket,  and  fo  forth, 
till  the  poor  Thing  is  terrified  with  the  Fear 
of  leaving  its  Nurfe,  and  the  Idea  of  that 
Fright  returns  as  often  as  it  fees  an  Gbjedfc 
which  is  new  to  it  ;  I  mud  like  wife  obferve, 
that  there  are  fome  Children,  fo  tenderly 
organized,  that  many  Kinds  of  Sounds  are 
harfh  to  their  infant  Ears,  and  apt  to  fright 
them  ;  and  fome  Colours  ftrike  them  with 
too  great  and  quick  a  Glare,  and  have  the 
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fame  Effed,  till  by  Cuftom,  they  are  made 
familiar  to  their  Organs.  Surprize,  to  which 
Children  are  more  liable  than  grown  up 
People,  is  another  Source  of  Fear ;  for  any 
Objed,  ftriking  the  Senfes  contrary  to  Ex¬ 
pedition,  awakens  the  Principle  of  Self- 
prefervation  ;  and  as  the  Soul  has  not  Time  to 
confider  all  the  Circumftances  of  an  Objed 
fo  haftily  reprefented,  it  firft  provides  againft 
Danger,  and  falls  into  the  fame  Emotion, 
as  if  fomething  of  that  Kind  was  adually 
at  Hand,  till  it  has  Time  to  recoiled  itfelf, 
and  examine  the  Fallacy  ;  but  in  Children, 
that  firft  Surprize,  efpecially  if  their  Nurfes 
often  accuffom  them  to  fuch,  takes  fuch 
deep  Root  in  their  Memory,  that  many 
Things  furprize  and  fright  them,  when  there 
is  no  manner  of  Ground  for  it.  Thefe  are 
the  Springs  of  moft  of  our  infant  Fears, 
which  grow  up  with  us  in  fpite  of  the  Un- 
derftanding  ;  and  you  find  no  other  Kind  of 
Fear,  till  the  Child  is  turned  of  five  or  fix', 
but  what  is  drawn  from  thefe  Sources,  viz. 
the  Appearance  of  Objeds,  capable  of  giving 
them  Pain  $  Objeds,  with  the  Idea  of  Pain, 
connected  with  them  by  the  Imagination, 
fuch  as  Raw-head  and  Bloody- bones,  &c. 
&c.  Objeds,  that  are  new  to  them,  with 
tlie  Idea  of  Danger  conncded  to  them,  and 
hidden  Surprizes,  which  in  Young  and  Old 
always  create  fome  Degree  of  Terror,  but  in 
C  hildren  more  efpecially,  if  their  Appearance 
is  really  capable  of  producing  the  former  Ideas. 

F  Tbifl 
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This  is  the  fir  ft  Stage  of  Fear,  in  which 
the  Underftanding  has  very  little  to  do  ;  but 
towards  five  or  fix  Years  of  Age,  as  that 
begins  to  enlarge,  a  new  Source  of  Fear 
opens  itfelf,  which,  by  the  Flelp  of  the  good 
Nurfe,  grows  to  a  large  Extent  before  Man¬ 
hood.  Hitherto  it  was  necefiary  the  Pain 
or  Danger  fhould  be  vifible  and  immediate, 
the  Senfes  muft  concur  before  the  Soul  could 
be  moved,  either  by  real  or  fi&itious  Dan¬ 
gers  $  but  now  fhe  becomes  a  Slave  to 
a  weak  Underftanding,  and  the  Dupe  of 
an  overheated  Imagination,  frightens  itfelf 
with  Chimera's*  that  have  no  Exiftence  in 
Nature,  and  takes  in  a  frefh  Store  of  Fear 
to  graft  upon  her  old  Prejudices.  The  Pro- 
cefs  is  this  >  moft  Women  have  ftrong  Faith 
in  Spirits,  Apparitions,,  and  Witches,  love 
to  hear  and  repeat  Stories  of  that  Kind,  the 
Child  has  now  Memory  and  Underftanding 
enough  to  be  pleafed  with  ftrange  Relation?,, 
the  more  monftrous  they  are  the  better 
they  pieafe  their  weak  Imagination,  and  the 
greater  Root  they  take  in  the  Memory.  By 
Irequent  hearing  of  thefe  Sort  of  Stories, 
they  create  in  their  Imagination  the  Idea  of 
Spirits,  or  fome  Kind  of  Beings,  to  which 
they  connect  the  Power  of  doing  Mifchief, 
and  accuftcm  the  Mind  to  think  of  them  v/ith 
Horror,  It  is  always  a  Part  of  fuch  Narra- 
tion,  to  lay  the  Scene  in  fome  dark,  unfre¬ 
quented,  folitary,  Place,  efpecially  inChurches, 

Church- 
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Church-yards,  and  Charnel-houfes,  by  which 
Means,  as  often  as  Darknefs,  or  any  other 
of  thefe  Circumftances  occur,  they  con- 
ftantly  bring  back  to  the  Memory  the  Idea 
of  Spirits,  Hobgoblins,  Gfc.  and  raife  in  the 
Soul  the  Emotion  of  Fear  upon  the  bare 
poffibility,  that  Danger  from  fuch  Things 
is  at  Hand  ;  and  of  Confequence,  the  Child 
dreads  being  left  in  the  Dark  alone,  and  can¬ 
not  for  the  World  be  prevailed  on  to  go  into 
a  Church,  or  through  a  Church-yard,  when 
once  it  grows  dufkifh  3  th 6’  but  'a  Year  or 
two  before,  e’er  k  had  heard  thefe  Stories, 
it  flept  foundly  in  the  Dark,  and  conceived 
no  more  Danger  to  be  near  it  in  a  Charnel- 
houfe,  than  in  the  Nurfery.  This  is  the 
fir  ft  Foundation  of  the  fecond  Stage  of  Fear, 
which  is  heightened  by  Degrees,  as  the 
Underftanding  begins  to  enlarge  itfelf,  and 
before  it  has  grown  to  full  Maturity  -}  for 
now  the  Child  begins  to  have  a  confufed  No¬ 
tion  of  Death,  and  the  Diffolution  of  the 
Body,  of  wnich  it  had  formerly  no  Idea  ; 
but  at  length,  it  fees  a  dead  Corps,  perhaps 
of  fame  Friend,  obferves  the  difanal  Altera¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  imperfe  (ftly  ruminates  oil 
itfelf  in  fimular  Circumftances,  which  creates 
in  the  Soul  the  Emotion  of  Dread  a  nd  Horror, 
which  is  renewed,  as  eften  as  fuch  Objects 
are  prefented  to  the  Senfes,  or  any  thing  oc¬ 
curs  that  has  the  leaft  Connexion  with  the 
hrft  Idea  of  Death,  and  of  courfe  Churches 
Churchy-yards,  &c.  and  all  Places  where 

F  2  Corps 
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Corps  are  reported  creates  Fear  and  Dreadr 
and  the  more  fo,  as  before  they  had  fup- 
pofed  fuch  Places  to  be  the  Haunts  of  Spirits 
and  Hobgoblins ;  and  the  Underdanding  is  fo 
long,  e’er  it  is  capable  of  difcerning  the  Ab- 
furdity  of  thefe  Prejudices,  that  the  Dread  of 
fuch  Places  becomes  a  Habit,  which  flicks 
by  them  all  their  Life-time,  even  after  their 
Judgment  has  difcovered  the  Fallacy  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

The  next  Stage  of  Fear  is  the  Dread  of 
Punifhment,  which  has  its  Foundation  in 
the  two  fiid,  is  raifed  by  the  Principle  ot 
Self-love,  cr  Seif-prefei vaticn,  and  of  all 
others  is  the  moil  fordid,  tho’  it  requires  a 
larger  Share  of  Undemanding  to  beget  it  $ 
for  the  Agent  mufl  be  fenfible  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  at  leaft  of  what  is  held  as  fuch,  by 
thofe  in  whofe  Power  it  finds  itfelf  :  rI  his 
Stage  of  Fear  adts  with  great  rViolence  on 
the  weak  Minds  of  Youth,  and  is  therefore 
fixed  upon  by  moil  People  as  the  fitted 
Courfe  to  govern  them  by.  Before  they 
were  grown  firong  enough  to  bear  Chafiife- 
mtnt,  or  t  il  once  the  Nurfe  had  got  fo  fat 
the  better  of  her  Fondnefs  for  the  Child  as 
to  be  able  to  correct  it,  Raw- head  and  Bloody - 
bones,  with  all  the  Hobgoblins  fhe  could  in^ 
vent,  were  ufed  as  Means  to  Hill  the  froward 
Brat  ;  but  at  lad,  fhe  finds  in  her  Heart  to 
beat  it,  and  by  that  Means  imprefles  its 
Mind  with  a  Dread  of  difobliging  her,  for 
Fear  of  the  Rod,  which,  by  the  Connexion 


of  the  Idea  is  transfered  to  every  Thing  that 
has  the  fame  Power  and  Strength,  and  by 
Degrees  fills  the  Child  with  Cowardice  and 
Timidity  on  the  Approach  of  every  Thing 
more  powerful  than  itfelf  :  If  the  Spirit  is 
kept  long  in  this  Subjection,  Timidity  be¬ 
comes  a  Habit,  and  nothing  afterwards  can 
perfuade  it  to  look  at  the  moft  diftant  Pro- 
fpeft  of  Danger,  without  a  vifible  Terror, 
and  all  the  Marks  of  Cowardice,  which  is 
the  lowed:  and  muft  abject  State,  to  which 
a  rational  Creature  can  be  reduced. 

Hor.  By  this  Enumeration  of  the  feveral 
Stages  of  Fear,  and  the  regular  Progrefs  it 
makes  in  the  Mind,  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine,  that  there  are  no  Cowards  natural¬ 
ly,  but  that  all  who  are  fuch,  are  formed  fo 
by  the  induftrious  Ignorance  of  the  Nurfe. 

Eug.  There  may  be  fome  timid  coward¬ 
ly  Difpolitions,  by  the  meer  Force  of  Nature, 
and  the  Habit  and  Conftitution  of  the  Body, 
but  thefe  very  rarely  happen,  or  appear  in 
the  World  with  juft  that  Degree  of  Timidity, 
which  Nature  planted  in  them ;  for  when  the 
Nurfe  meets  with  fuch  a  Foundation,  (he 
certainly  builds  a  Superftru&ure  upon  it, 
with  all  the  Materials  I  have  mentioned. 
The  naturally  fearful  are  thofe  of  weak 
puny  Conftitutions,  and  a  decayed  Habit  of 
Body;  for  the  Emotion  of  the  Soul,  on  the. 
Appearance  of  Danger,  is  always  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  its  real  or  fuppofed  Powers  of  evad¬ 
ing  or  overcoming  it;  if  then  the  Mind  finds 
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the  Body  ftrong,  robuft,  and  able  to  oppole 
any  Violence  offered  it,  the  Dread  of  Dan¬ 
ger  vamihes  as  loon  as  ieen  $  but  when  the 
Idea  of  its  own  Weaknefs  is  added  to  the 
vifible  Approach  of  what  it  dreads,  then  it 
fhrinks  within  itfelf,  and  defpairing  of  Con- 
cjueit  turns  Coward  :  But  there  are  many 
Cowards  for  want  of  knowing  their  own 
Strength  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  the  want  of  this 
Knowledge,  which  begets  Fear  in  general  j 
for  as  foon  as  we  came  to  know  Things  as 
tney  really  are,  mofl:  of  our  imaginary  Fears 
yanifh,  and  fuch  as  are  real,  produce  Emo¬ 
tions  proportioned  to  the  Danger,  and  no 
more  ;  which  leads  me  td  point  out  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  avoiding  and  conquering  thofe  Pre¬ 
judices,  which,  I  have  flaewn  you,  are  chiefly 
bied  in  theNurfery,  and  muft  be  with  great 
Care  rooted  out  of  the  Mind. 

I  need  not  obferve  to  you  the  bad  Confe- 
quences  of  Nurfes  frightening  Children,  they 
aie  apparent,  and  to  every  difeerning  Eye 
they_  appear  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Mil- 
chiefs  flowing  from  Fear,  as  they  are  the 
h rft  Step  to  that  bafe  Habit,  of  which  it  is 
fo  difficult  to  difengage  the  Mind.  Children 
do  not  come  fo  young  under  your  Care,  at 
to  be  ^  in  Danger  of  being  frightened  with 
Raw-head  and  Bloody-Jjones  ;  I  only  men¬ 
tioned  that  firft  Part  to  Ihew  you  its  Con¬ 
nection  with,  and  the  Foundation  it  lays  for 
future  Prejudices,  and  to  caution  you  againft 
the  Pradice  in  your  own  Nurfery.  You 

fhould 
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ihould  betimes  accuftom  the  Infant  to  all 
Sorts  of  Objects,  and  to  go  freely  to  all 
Strangers,  which  will  hinder  Frights  from 
Novelty,  and  takeefpecial  Care,  that  nothing 
fhould  be  laid  or  done  in  its  Sight  or  Hear¬ 
ing,  .that  can  create  Fear  or  Terror.  If  thefe 
are  carefully  avoided,  till  the  Child  is  three 
or  four  Years  of  Age,  it  is  impoffible  it 
Ihould  have  any  natural  Timidity,  or  con¬ 
ceive  any  Fear  where  the  Danger  is  not  real  $ 
and  where  it  is  real,  as  the  Soul  has  not  been 
over-awed  by  former  Fears,  or  bewildered  with 
Ideas  relating  to  imaginary  Danger,  it  Hands 
collected  within  itfelf,  the  Means  to  avoid  the 
Danger  immediately  occurrs,  which  it  di¬ 
rectly  has  recourfe  to,  then  banhhes  every 
Emotion  of  Fear,  becomes  what  we  call 
rationally  courageous,  and  able  to  look  Dan¬ 
ger  in  the  Face,  without  fhrinking. 

But,  Horatio ,  your  Boys  may  learn  the 
fecond  Stage  of  Fear  in  your  Houfe,  viz* 
the  Dread  of  Spirits,  Apparitions,  dead  Corps, 
and  Churches.  This  you  mud  guard  againfl, 
and  punifh  fuch  Servants  of  yours  feverely,  as 
take  upon  them  to  mention  fuch  Things  m 
their  Hearing.  But,  if  they  have  already 
acquired  the  Habit,  you  mud  break  them 
of  it:  AsfarastheirUnderdandingis  capable, 
you  mud  reafon  them  out  of  it ;  but  as  that 
cannot  be  fuppofed  fufficient,  you  mud  habi¬ 
tuate  them  to  fuch  QbjeCts  as  ufually  renew 
that  Idea  in  their  Minds,  and  that  mud  be 
by  very  flow  Degrees  ;  Too  fudden  Attempts 
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may  rather  eftablifli  the  Habit  than  corred 
it  :  As  for  inftance,  iuppofe  a  Boy  dreads 
going  in  the  Dark,  you  muft  create  little 
Errands,  as  if  by  Accident,  to  fend  him  in 
the  Dark,  but  fuch  as  can  take  up  but  little 
Time  ;  and  encreafe  the  Length  of  Time 
by  Degrees,  as  you  find  his  Courage  encreafe. 
If  he  refufes,  or  declines  this  Method,  you 
muft  work  upon  his  Fear  by  Shame,  repre- 
fenting  his  Cowardice  in  the  mod  ridiculous 
abje£t°Light ;  if  that  has  not  the  Effect,  try 
the  Spirit  of  Emulation,  which  is  but  Shame 
played  in  a  different  Manner.  If  one  Boy 
goes,  it  is  very  probable  that  all  the  reft 
will  follow  ;  but,  if  neither  Shame  nor 
Emulation  will  perfuade  him  to  go  in  the 
dark  by  himfelf,  try  fome  trifling  Reward, 
which  fhould  be  the  laft  Method,  except 
Force,  which  I  would  ufe  in  any  Cafe  ; 
and  indeed,  in  combating  Fear,  I  think 
Force  fhould  not  at  all  be  ufed,  for  that  is 
combating  the  Fear  of  Spirits  with  the  Dread 
of  Blows;  and  I  own  to  you,  however  ridi¬ 
culous  I  may  be  thought  for  this  Affertion, 
I  think  the  Dread  of  Spirits  more  tolerable, 
and  more  conflftent  with  an  honourable, 
eenerous,  and  manly  Turn  of  Mind,  than 
a  Dread  of  Punifhment.  When  you  have 
brought  them  to  be  in  the  Dark  without 
Fear,  whichTime  will  certainly  bring  about, 
you  muft  take  the  fame  Pains  about  Churches, 
dead  Bodies,  and  the  Tombs  ;  for  you  are 
to  obferve,  that  the  Defign  of  ridding  them 
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of  thefe  chimerical  Fears,  is  not  only  becaufe 
fuch  Terrors  occafioned  by  thele  Objedts 
themfelves  muft  be  of  great  Detriment  to 
the  Youth  when  grown  up,  but  likewife 
becaufe  they  infenfibly  enfeeble  theMind,and 
mix  themfelves  with  Objedts  of  real  Danger, 
making  them  appear  ten  times  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  they  truly  are ;  and  confequently 
difables  the  Soul  from  preparing  properly  for 
its  Defence,  and  in  the  end  makes  it  a 
rank  Coward. 

When  you  have  endeavoured  by  fa¬ 
miliarizing  thefe  Objects  to  them,  to  re¬ 
move  from  their  Minds  the  Dread  which 
was  before  connected  with  their  Ideas,  you 
muft  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  Underftand- 
ings,  and  fhew  them  the  Abfurdity  of  the 
feveral Stories  they  have  heard;  and  to  ballance 
them  againft  the  Horror  conceived  at  the 
Exiftence  and  Prefence  of  Spirits,  which,  I 
am  afraid,  as  an  Orthodox  Divine,  you  muft 
neither  conceal  nor  deny,  I  would  have  you 
inculcate  upon  them  how  much  they  are 
under  the  immediate  Protection  of  Heaven, 
and  how  obedient  all  thofe  fpiritual  Beings 
are  to  the  Commands  of  their  great  Creator  ; 
and  that  probably  the  greateft  Part  of  their 
Rufinefs  here  is  to  protect  us  from  every 
Species  of  Danger,  and  not  to  fright  or  mo- 
left  us  on  any  Hccount.  it  would  not  be 
amifs,  in  order  to  difplace  the  dilmal 
and  tragical  Stories  of  Nurfery-  Spirits,  to 
frame  a  Syftem  of  Fables,  where  the  Hero 

G  .  Spirit 


Spirit  fhall  be  reprefcnted  in  an  amiable, 
benign,  and  affable  Light,  capable  rather  of 
creating  a  Defire  to  fee  fuch  a  Being  than  to 
fhun  or  dread  it  ;  if  fuch  a  Syftem  could 
be  compofed,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would 
have  a  great  Effeft  in  erafing  the  former 
gloomy  Imprefiions,  where  the  Spirit  is  al¬ 
ways  reprefented  difcontented,  in  a  horrid 
ghaftly  Figure,  appearing  on  fome  tragical 
Errand,  beginning  or  ending  with  Murder, 
Diftracftion,  or  fome  fuch  Thing,  which 
makes  the  harmlefs  Apparition  appear  fhock- 
ing  with  a  Vengeance,  and,  confequently, 
his  Acquaintance  to  be  fhunned  ;  but  if  they 
were  to  appear  like  fome  of  the  Rojicrujian 
Spirits,  or  our  Eaftern  Enchanters,  Children 
might  be  brought  to  play  with  their  Spiritu¬ 
ality,  and  in  fome  meafure  covet  an  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them ;  at  leaft,  fuch  Stories 
would  put  the  others  out  of  their  Heads, 
and  pave  the  Way  for  a  more  perfect  Cure, 
which  a  riper  Judgment  would  certainly 
effedt. 

As  to  the  Dread  ofPunifhment, which  I  have 
obferved  to  be  the  loweft  and  moft  groveling 
King  of  Fear,  you  muft  by  gentle  Ufage  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  Apprehensions  of  fuch  as  have 
imbibed  it  from  harfh  Paren  s  or  tyranical 
Nurfes  j  and  never  ufeCorredlion,  but  upon  ab- 
folute  Necefiity,  where  you  find  the  Youth 
incorrigible  by  every  other  Means  ;  and  then 
inftill  into  him  a  greater  Dread  of  the  Shame 
than  of  the  Pain,  by  prompting  the  reft  of 
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the  Boys  to  fhun  the  Company  and  Conver- 
fation  of  one  who  has  been  under  the  Dif- 
cipline  of  the  Ferula,  as  much  as  a  grown¬ 
up  Pcrfon  does  that  of  a  Malefactor  who 
has  been  whipt  at  the  Cart’s  Tail  ;  let  the 
Apparatus  be  flow  and  folemn,  and  always 
attended  with  more  Ignominy  than  Pain ; 
and  the  Reconciliation  after  fuch  Punifhment 
fhould  be  brought  about  by  Degrees,  and  never 
thoroughly  compleated  but  upon  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  fomething  remarkably  laudable : 
For  if  you  do  not  connect  a  Senfe  of  Shame 
with  every  Punifliment,  you  may  harden 
them  by  beating,  till  they  become  infenfible 
of  Pain,  and  then  your  Labour  is  totally 
loft  :  But  at  beft  by  the  Rod  you  make  them 
mean  fpirited  Slaves,  and  can  infpire  nothing 
generous  by  that  Means.  Your  own  Tem¬ 
per,  Horatio ,  is  not  naturally  cruel,  there¬ 
fore  I  need  not  Caution  you  againlt  Severity 
in  Correction  ;  but  beware  you  betray  no 
Paflion,  but  rather  the  utmoft  Concern  and 
Compunction  on  thefe  Occafions,  and,  as 
often  as  you  can,  transfer  the  ungrateful 
Office  to  your  Uffiers ;  not  that  I  would 
give  them  a  Toleration  for  beating  the  Boys, 
on  the  contrary,  never  permit  them  to  lay  a 
Finger  on  them,  except  when  exprefsly  or¬ 
dered  ;  and  even  then,  you  need  neither  be 
prefent,  nor  feemingly  acquainted  with  it, 
till  it  is  over,  that  fo  the  friendly  Opennefs, 
which  I  think  abfoluteiy  neceflary  to^fubfift 
betwixt  you,  may  not  be  leflened. 
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Before  you  have  recourfe  to  Blows,  you 
muft  obferve  the  Difpofition  of  the  Youth  j 
if  he  is  naturally  timid,  Threatening  vviU 
have  the  fame  E  fifed  upon  him,  as  Beat¬ 
ing  on  another  ;  and  tho’  this  may  create  in 
fome  a  bad  Opinion  of  your  Juftice,  when 
they  fee  you  correct  one  and  only  threaten 
another  for  the  fame  Fault,  yet  you  muft 
keep  up  to  it,  for  it  is  the  Effect  you  are 
only  to  be  folicitous  about ;  and  where  that 
is  to  be  obtained  without  Blows,  vou  muft 
never  ufe  them,  becaufe  a  Boy  naturally 
timid  is  made  more  fo  by  adding  Pain  to 
Fear,  which  it  is  your  Bufinefs  to  avoid. 
It  is  ealy  to  obferve  the  naturally  Fearful ;  if 
you  threaten  him,  he  grows  pale  and  remains 
trembling  fofor  fome  time  \  fuch  a  Difpofition 
you  muft  endeavour  toanimate  and  ftrengthen, 
and  by  no  Means  infeeble  it  yet  more  by 
Harfhnefs  and  four  Behaviour.  But  when  you 
fee  a  Boy  redden,  inftead  of  growing  pale,  he 
is  not  fo  much  afraid  as  he  is  angry  ;  with 
him  ufe  more  Freedom,  and  perhaps  in  fome 
Cafes  Force  may  be  needfary,  fince  his  Soul 
is  more  colleded,  and  his  Spirit  ftronger  ; 
but  never  carry  your  Corredipn  fo  far  as  to 
reduce  him  to  the  State  of  {he  other,  for 
there  are  more  Mifchiefs  attending  the  want 
of  Spirit  in  Boys  than  the  having  too  much 
of  it  :  In  a  word,  let  the  Ferula  be 
ufed  only  after  all  other  Means  have  failed 
you. i  But  if  you  find  a  Youth  of  fo  ftubborn 
2  Temper  that  you  muft  conftantly  ufe  the 
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Difciplinc,  left  fuch  a  Difpofition  Ihould 
.infedt  the  reft,  (for  often  feeing  Punilhment, 
.  may  have  fome  ill  Confequences  on  the  Minds 
.  of  thofe  who  do  not  actually  feel  it ;  they 
may  feel  it  by  Sympathy,  and  contradl  the 
Dread,  tho’  they  are  not  adlually  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  Punilhment,)  I  think  it  would  be 
prudent  in  you  to  difeharge  yourfelf  of  fuch 
a  Youth  as  foon  as  poffible  ;  for  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  you  never  will  have  any 
Credit  in  the  Pains  you  take :  —But  as  it  now 
grows  late,  and  the  Evening  fomewhat  cool, 
let  us  drop  the  Subjedt  here,  and  return 
Home. 


Dialogue  IV.  , 

On  Pride ,  Shame ,  and  Companion. 

Eliza .  |"\0  you  fee,  Horatio ,  how  young 
JLJ  Selwin  ftruts  about  in  the  Yard  ; 
that  Boy  is  the  proudeft  Creature  of  his  Age 
I  ever  faw ;  we  can  do  nothing  to  mortify 
his  Pride  ;  he  looks  upon  all  the  reft  of  the 
Boys  as  his  Slaves,  and  fcarce  worthy  to  wipe 
his  Shoes,  and  quarrels  with  them  often  for 
not  paying  him  Homage;  pray,  Eugenio ,  do 
you  think  lo  much  Pride  {hould  be  encouraged 
jn  fuch  a  Stripling. 

Eugenio .  Pride,  in  fome  Shapes,  and  to 
Excefs,  is  certainly  a  bafe  Habit ;  but  it  is  a 
nice  Thing  to  deal  with.  It  mull  not  be 

rooted 
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rooted  out  entirely,  for  that  would  be  to 
deftroy  the  Foundation  of  many  good  Quali¬ 
ties,  which,  however  amiable  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  Eyes  when  we  view  them  with¬ 
out  confulting  their  Pedigree,  yet  owe  their 
Birth  and  principal  Support  to  Pride.  A 
juft  Efteem  of  ourfelves,  an  adequate  Senfe 
of  our  own  Powers,  Faculties,  and  Abilities, 
is  far  from  being  blameable,  being  rather 
necefiary  towards  the  Government  of  our 
A&ions.  Thus  far  Pride  is  a  virtuous  Paffion, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  but  when 
it  goes  a  Step  beyond  this,  it  becomes 
corrupt  and  vicious  ;  and  very  feldom  it  re¬ 
mains  in  this  juft  Proportion  ;  for  Self-love 
teaches  us  to  efteem  ourfelves  and  our  Abili¬ 
ties  beyond  their  intrinfick  Worth,  and  to 
pique  ourfelves  upon  many  Things  that  are 
either  Blemifhes  in  us,  or  purely  accidental 
in  our  Pofteffion.  If  the  young  Gentleman 
you  have  pointed  out  is  fo  proud  as  you  have 
reprefented  him,  you  muft  find  out  what 
^he  values  himfelf  upon;  if  that  is  really 
meritorious  in  itfelf,  and  he  only  errs  in  the 
Degree  of  Eftimation  he  puts  upon  it,  you 
muft  reduce  him  to  a  juft  Senfe  of  the  Value 
of  the  Thing;  if  it  is  vicious,  or  at  beft  but 
accidental,  you  muft  fliew  him  the  Vanity 
of  it,  and  in  that  Gafe  take  all  Opportunities 
to  depreciate  and  render  it  ridiculous  and  con¬ 
temptible  :  If  I  miftake  not,  the  Young- 
fter  has  a  Dafh  of  the  Mother  in  him.  I 
know  her  pcrfe&ly  :  She  is  one  of  the 

haughtieft 


haughtieft  Women  in  England .  She  values 
herfelf  upon  her  high  Birth  and  the  Luftre 
of  her  Anceftors,  whom  flhe  thinks  inferior 
to  none  in  the  Kingdom.  Now  it  is  very 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  little  Mafter,  her 
Son  and  Heir,  and  who  till  now  has  never 
been  from  under  her  Wing,  may  have  ao 
quired  a  Moiety  of  this  Pride  of  Blood, 
which  is  perhaps  the  moft  ridiculous  Vanity 
on  Earth  ;  if  fo,  you  mu  ft  fihew  him  the 
Folly  of  that  Species  of  Pride,  wherein  true 
perfonal  Merit  attends  not  the  Claimant.  I 
would  mortify  this  Difpofition  as  much.  a& 
poffible,  for  when  he  is  grown  up,  he  will 
meet  with  too  many  Opportunities  to  give 
him  more  than  a  juft  Value  for  theDiftinc-. 
tion  paid  to  Birth  and  Pedigree,  without 
the  Foundation  being  laid  fo  far  back  as 
infant  Prejudices.  For,  Horatio ,  I  would 
banifh  all  Kind  of  Diftindion  from  this  Se¬ 
minary,  but  what  is  founded  on  real  Merit 
and  fuperior  Excellence.  Shew  all  the  Re- 
fpedl  to  a  Boy,  tho*  the  Son  of  a  Tradefman, 
that  you  would  to  the  Son  of  a  Duke,  if 
you  find  he  excels  the  reft:  in  true  Worth; 
^nd  be  fare  to  point  out  the  Refped  paid  to 
fuch  with  every  Circumftance  that  aggravates 
jt  to  the  proud  Youngfter,  that  he  may 
learn  by  Times  to  defpife  thofe  adventitious 
Advantages :  By  this  Means  you  may  raife  his 
Pride  to  noble  Emulation,  and  mal^e  him 
really  merit  the  Transfer  of  the  hereditary 
Honours  of  his  Family  to  himfelf,  which 
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the  Cuftom  of  his  Country  allows  him  to 
arrogate  without  any  natural  Title ;  for  Na¬ 
ture  knows  no  Diftin&ion  but  fuperior 
Knowledge,  Merit,  and  Excellence  and  to 
thefe,  if  left  to  herfelf,  fhe  certainly  would 
confer  all  Degrees  of  Power.  But  there  is  this 
Advantage,  that  a  Youth  of  a  proud  Spirit 
is  eafier  wrought  upon  to  generous  Adtions 
and  Notions,  than  the  humble  abjedt  Slave  ; 
for  Shame,  which  is  begot  upon  Pride,  and 
no  more  than  the  Compundlion  the  Soul 
feels,  when  fhe  meets  with  any  thing  to  mor¬ 
tify  her  Pride,  will  certainly  operate  upon 
fuch  a  Mind  ftronger  than  every  other 
Paffion,  and  may  be  brought  to  regulate 
within  due  Bounds  the  parentPrinciple  Pride ; 
becaufe  you  have  no  more  to  do,  but  to 
fhew  the  Meannefs  of  fuch  an  Adtion, 
Thought,  or  Behaviour,  to  the  proud  Youth, 
he  is  prefently  abafhed,  and  reforms  for  fear 
of  meeting  with  the  like  Mortification  on 
future  Occafions  $  whereas  the  lefs  haughty 
Spirit,  the  humble  cringing  Wretch,  is  afham- 
ed  of  nothing,  and  is  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  in  that  Manner. 

Hor .  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  proud 
Man  is  apt  to  grow  opinionative  and  obfti- 
nate  from  a  Principle  of  Pride,  and  that 
rather  than  confefs  an  Error  he  will  continue 
wilful  in  the  groffeft  Abfurity  ? 

Rug.  True,  Horatio ;  Self-conceit  and 
Opinionativenefs  follow  hard  upon  the  Heels 
of  Pride,  unlefs  carefully  managed.  But 

to 
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to  prevent  that,  you  muft  endeavour  to  give 
fuch  a  Youth  as  we  have  been  talking  of, 
a  mean  Opinion  of  his  own  Underftanding  ; 
at  leaft,  by  Time  accuftom  him  to  think  of 
the  Superiority  of  your’s ;  and  point  out  to 
him  the  Meannefs  of  being  obftinate  in  an 
Error :  let  this  be  conftantly  inculcated  to 
him,  and  by  Degrees  his  Pride  will  bear 
Contradiction.  But,  in  order  to  this,  you 
muft  be  delicate  in  the  Manner  wherein  you 
attack  him  ;  when  you  find  him  in  one  Er¬ 
ror,  do  not  immediately  call  him  Fool  or 
Blockhead,  as  I  know  is  the  common  Fault 
of  a  great  many  Pedants ;  fuch  Language  in¬ 
flames  his  Pride;  rather  defire  him  to  recoi¬ 
led  himfelf,  for  furely  he  cannot  think  or 
ad  fo  unfitly.  This  brings  his  Pride  over  to 
your  Party,  puts  him  upon  hearing  his  Er¬ 
ror  with  Patience,  and  Habit  in  a  little 
Time  makes  the  whole  familiar  to  him  ;  fo 
that  he  bears  Contradidion  without  his 
Pride  taking  part  in  the  Queftion, 

Hor .  Do  you  imagine.  Sir,  that  the  Soul 
of  Man  is  naturally  proud,  or  that  the  Paf- 
fion  of  Pride  would  rife  to  fuch  a  Height  as 
we  fee  it  generally  does,  without  fome  falfe 
Steps  in  Education? 

Rug.  The  Soul,  no  Doubt,  would  take 
Pride  in  itfelf,  or,  in  other  Words,  take 
Pleafure  in  refleding  upon  it's  own  Exiftence, 
and  the  feveral  Faculties  with  which  it  finds 
itfelf  endued,  and  would  value  itfelf  above 
other  Beings  which  it  could  difcern  qualified 
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in  an  inferior  Degree.  But  then,  that  Ef- 
teem  of  itfelf  would  be  in  juft  Proportion 
to  it’s  real  Worth,  and  would  hinder  it  from 
adting  a  Part  beneath  it’s  natural  Dignity  j 
and  it  could  never  of  itfelf,  without  the 
Tutelage  of  Education,  pride  itfelf  in  Trifles, 
in  falfe  Excellencies,  or  in  the  tenth  Part 
of  thofe  Things,  which,  by  the  Help  of 
Cuftom  and  Commerce  with  Mankind,  in¬ 
flame  that  Paffion  to  the  Excefs  we  fee  it 
now  arrived  at.  For,  at  prefent,  little  Maf- 
ter,  as  foon  as  he  can  diftinguifh  the  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Words,  is  entertained  with  Praifes  of 
his  great  Beauty,  manly  Port,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  Senfe  and  Sagacity ;  Things  which  have 
no  Exiftence  but  in  the  fond  Mother’s 
Brain,  and  which  the  Soul  could  never  of 
itfelf  have  had  the  leaft  Idea  of ;  for  the 
Properties  of  Senfe,  Difcernment,  and  Sa¬ 
gacity,  muft  really  have  exifted  before  the 
Mind  could  flatter  itfelf  with  the  FofTeflion 
of  fuch  Talents  ;  and  it  muft  have  felt  the 
Effedfs  of  them,  before  it  could  value  itfelf 
upon  them  ;  and  as  for  Beauty,  it  muft  have 
conceived  a  Notion  of  Beauty  and  Order  in¬ 
dependent  of  itfelf,  before  it  could  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  the  Comparifon,  which 
would  require  a  great  many  more  Years, 
and  a  riper  judgment  than  thofe  commonly 
have,  whom  we  fee  enamoured  of  the  Beau¬ 
ty  of  their  own  Perfons.  Self-love  of  itfelf 
will  foon  enough  difeover  to  us  the  true 
Value  of  every  Thing  we  really  poflfefs  >  fa 
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we  need  not  the  Help  pf  Flattery  to  blow 
up  the  latent  Sparks  of  Pride.  Therefore 
Parents  and  Tutors  ought  to  avoid  giving 
large  Commendations  to  Youth  in  their  own 
Hearing ;  for  a^  Self-love  eafily  prevails  on 
us  to  believe  what  is  faid  to  our  Advantage, 
the  Soul  by  Degrees  fucks  in  the  Poifon  of 
Flattery,  is  pleafed  with  the  fair  Delu- 
Fon,  and  at  laft  perfuades  itfelf,  that  it 
deferves  not  only  what  is  faid  of  it,  but 
much  more.  If  we  were  not  flattered  in 
our  Infancy,  before  the  Mind  is  capable  of 
judging  whether  the  Praife  is  juft,  we  fhould 
never  relifli  it  in  adult  Years;  becaufe  then 
we  could  difcern  plainly  the  Abufe  offered 
to  our  Underftanding,  in  fuppofing  us  pof- 
fefled  of  Talents  and  Advantages,  which  we 
know  in  our  Confcience  we  are  intirely 
void  of,  at  leaft  in  that  Degree  the  Flatterer 
would  reprefent  to  us.  But  the  Soul  in  it’s 
Infancy,  being  accuftomed  to  hear  its  own 
Praife,  and  receiving  at  that  Time  a  Plea- 
fure  and  Satisfaction  in  hearing  it's  Qualifi¬ 
cations  commended,  acquires  a  Habit  of 
bearing  with  the  Satisfaction,  which  it  can¬ 
not  rid  itfelf  of,  even  at  an  Age  when  the 
Underftanding  is  able  to  difcover  the  Cheat. 
To  prevent  the  Erfedts  of  this  mean  Habit, 
you  muft  take  care  never  to  commend  but 
on  great  and  juft  Occafions,  and  then  but 
fparingly;  and  give  the  Boys  a  mean  No¬ 
tion  of  him,  who  bears  Praife  to  his  Face, 
without  fhewing  Refentment :  This  will 
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arm  their  Pride  againft  it’s  firft  Attacks, 
make  them  afhamed  as  often  as  it  is  of¬ 
fered  to  them,  and  accuftoms  the  Soul  to  an 
uneafy  Emotion  and  Compunction  at  every 
Approach  of  it ;  which  Emotion  muft  en- 
creafe  with  them  as  they  grow  older,  and 
as  their  Undemanding  becomes  capable  of 
difcerning  the  Bafenefs  of  the  Thing;  for 
which  Reafon,  as  often  as  you  give  them 
due  Praife,  ufher  it  in  with  a  Sort  of  Apo¬ 
logy,  which  may  teach  them,  that  few  or 
none  have  a  Right  to  be  fo  familiar  as  to 
praife  them  before  their  Faces.  This  be¬ 
times  will  learn  them  to  be  contented 
with  the  filent  Approbation  of  the  Counte¬ 
nance  ;  and  teach  them,  that  the  greateft 
Plea  fore  they  ought  to  covet,  is  the  tacit 
good  Opinion  of  wife  Men,  and  the  inward 
Approbation  of  their  own  Minds.  In  a 
Word,  Horatio ,  Pride  is  a  governing  Paf- 
fion,  and,  if  rightly  managed,  is  capable  of 
leading  the  Soul  juft  as  you  pleafe ;  and, 
contrary  to  moft  other  Paffions,  it  carries  in 
it  an  Antidote  againft  itfelf ;  for  even  Pride 
will  teach  a  proud  Man  to  be  humble,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  conceal  the  one,  and  manifeft  a 
Shew  of  the  other  ;  and  if  Children  can  be 
brought  to  this  early,  that  Humility  which 
they  aftume  out  of  Pride,  in  Time,  becomes 
a  fettled  Habit,  and  the  original  Motive  is 
quite  forgot,  which  is  not  the  Cafe  in  grown 
up  Perfons ;  for  though  Pride  may  teach 
them  to  affedt  die  greateft  Humility,  where 
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that  has  a  Tendency  to  their  Exaltation,  yet 
ftill  Pride  itfelf  predominates  in  the  Heart, 
and  breaks  oat  on  every  Opportunity ;  it  is 
only  mafked  with  Hypocriiy,  but  the  Dif- 
eafe  is  ftill  in  the  Mind. 

Hor .  But  do  not  you  think  there  are 
many  other  Vices,  which  draw  their  Origi¬ 
nal  from  Pride  ? 

Eug .  Yes,  there  are  ;  and  perhaps  all  the 
Vices  known  to  Mankind,  draw  fome  Part 
of  their  Origin  from  Pride.  But  then  it  is 
owing  to  an  Error  in  Education,  and  to  a 
Want  of  directing  it,  in  it’s  Infancy,  to 
proper  Objects,  and  blending  them  with  the 
focial  Affections.  For  Inftance,  Pride  begets 
Emulation ;  and  a  manly  Emulation  of 
worthy  Perfons,  is  reckoned  laudable ;  but 
this ,  if  not  cautioufly  managed,  certainly  be¬ 
gets  Envy,  Hatred,  Malice,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  evil  Affections.  The  Depra¬ 
vity  of  thefe  Habits  are  fo  univerfally 
known,  that  I  need  not  defcribe  them  to 
you  ;  but  you  may  eafily  obferve  their  Pro- 
grefs  in  Youth,  whence  the  Foundation  is 
laid  for  the  fucceeding  Superftru&ure.  You 
fully  encourage  Merit  in  the  Boys,  by  giving 
a  Kind  of  Precedence,  and  a  larger  Share  of 
your  Efteem,  to  the  ingenious,  diligent 
Youth,  than  to  the  Idle,  or  the  Dunce;  nay* 
you  go  further,  you  propofe  the  clever  Boy 
as  a  Pattern  to  his  Neighbour :  This  at  firft 
alarms  the  dull  one’s  Pride,  and  fpurs  him 
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on  to  a  noble  Emulation  of  the  favourite 
Youth;  if  he  overtakes  him,  perhaps,  his 
Paflion  is  carried  no  further  ;  but  if  he  finds 
himfelf  unable  to  come  up  to  his  Competi¬ 
tor,  a  fecret  Grudge  takes  place,  and  he  en¬ 
vies  the  Boy  his  fuperior  Talents,  and  your 
Favour;  which  by  Degrees  grows  up  to  Ha¬ 
tred,  and  at  laft  to  down-right  Malice ;  for 
Paffions  once  fet  afloat  never  ftand  flill,  they 
are  in  a  continual  Flux,  lofing,  or  getting 
Ground  perpetually,  till  they  become  totally 
extinfr,  or  gain  the  Predominancy  over  the 
whole  Man. 

Hor,  By  this  it  would  feem,  as  if  you  dis¬ 
approve  of  Spurring  up  Youth  to  emulate  one 
another ,  fince  in  mod  Cafes  it  may  beget 
that  diabolical  Paflion,  Envy. 

Eug.  By  no  means.  I  do  not  difapprove 
of  fuch  Emulation ;  but  it  ought  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  with  great  Judgment  and  Caution,  and 
always  accompanied  with  fomething  that 
may  encreafe  a  benevolent  Difpofition,  which 
is  the  Antidote  of  Envy.  Endeavour  all  in 
your  Power  to  eftablifh  a  mutual  Friend¬ 
ship  amongft  all  the  Youths,  but  especially 
between  thoSe  you  Set  in  Competition  with 
one  another  ;  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
Comparison  as  equal  as  poflible ;  that  is,  let 
the  Parts  of  the  one  and  the  other  be  nearly 
upon  a  Par,  and  the  Difference  Such,  as  there 
is  a  Probability  of  Surmounting.  For  in- 
fiance,  SuppoSe  two  Boys  of  equal  Parts,  but 
the  one  wanting  in  Application ;  there  you 
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may  with  Safety  oppofe  them  to  each  other, 
becaufe  it  is  poffible  for  them  to  give  equal 
Application,  and  the  Strife  to  ceafe  ;  but  if 
the  Genius  of  the  one  is  quick,  and  the  other 
flow  of  Apprehenfion,  then  they  can  never 
meet,  and,  of  courfe.  Continuance  of  the 
Oppofition  may  beget  Envy,  that  Hatred, 
and  fo  on  to  the  laft  and  mofl  deformed  Stage. 
Then  I  would  endeavour  to  make  the  fupe- 
xior  Boy,  that  is,  he  you  propofe  as  the 
Mark  of  Emulation,  give  fecret  Afliftance 
to  the  other,  fo  as  to  ftifle  by  good  Offices 
the  firft  Motion  of  a  Grudge.  It  is  not  for 
any  Confequence,  which  the  Quarrels  Boys 
have  with  one  another,  at  the  prefent  Time, 
that  I  would  be  at  all  this  Trouble :  Thefe 
are  foon  forgot,  and  when  Men  they  may  be 
very  great  Friends ;  but  becaufe  the  Soul 
then  learns  the  Habit  of  Envy,  and  ever 
after  transfers  its  Hatred  to  every  Objed:, 
poffefled  of  any  Thing  which  it  cannot  ar¬ 
rive  at,  which  is  the  Source  of  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Mifchief  which  infefts  Society. 
For  I  have  often  faid  it,  Horatio ,  and  I  can¬ 
not  repeat  it  too  often,  that  there  is  no  vi¬ 
cious  Habit  we  poffefs  as  Men,  but  we  learn¬ 
ed  the  Rudiments  of  it  at  School ;  and  what 
is  worfe,  the  very  Means  which  have  made 
.  the  Man  vicious,  if  they  had  been  duly  at¬ 
tended  to,  when  a  Boy,  might  have  made 
him  juft,  good,  honeft,  and  virtuous.  There 
is  only  another  Branch,  or  Defendant  of 
Pride,  which  I  /hall  mention,  and  then 

have 
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have  done  with  it,  that  is,  Anger  in  ail  its 
Degrees ;  which  certainly  has  its  Source  only 
in  Pride,  except  fo  far  as  it  is  Conftitutional. 
Children  that  have  been  long  humoured  in 
theNurfery  are  generally  peevilh,  or,  if  they 
continue  to  be  humoured,  certainly  turn  out 
paflionate,  if  not  outrageous.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  of  our  Time  to  defcribe  this 
Paffion,  and  it  is  partly  needlefs,  fince  it  has 
been  lately  handled  in  an  Effay  on  that  parti- 
cularSubieCt:  I  fhall  only  obferve  to  you,  Ho¬ 
ratio,  that  you  have  it  in  your  Power,  by  pro¬ 
per  Management,  to  banifh  it  from  the 
Mind  of  every  Youth  in  your  Houfe.  In 
the  fir  ft  Place,  play  all  the  Paflions  againft 
it,  Pride,  Shame,  and  even  Fear  ;  and,  a- 
bove  all,  aecuftom  fuch  as  you  find  fo  dif- 
pofed,  to  early  and  conftant  Contradiction. 
It  is  a  fiery,  hafty  Difpofition,  and  of  all  the 
other  Paflions  you  will  find  it  the  moft 
troublefome,  as  it  is  a  Part  of  the  Difeafe 
not  to  liften  to  Reafon.  However,  if  you 
are  obftinate  in  oppofing  it  with  Contradic¬ 
tion  in  its  Infancy,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  you  will  get  the  Better  of  it.  You  are 
only  to  be  cautious,  that  you  do  not  exceed, 
and  carry  the  Mind  to  the  other  Extreme, 
or  four  the  Temper  by  too  hafty  and 
fullen  Contradiction  $  you  are  rarely  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  making  a  Youth  too  patient.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  Boy  is  of  a  timid,  puny  Difpo- 
fition,  as  fuch  a  Thing  may  be,  you  are 
to  guard  againft  it,  by  making  your  Ap¬ 
proaches 
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proaches  flower  to  fuch  a  Youth  than  to 
the  high- fpirited,  robufl:  Conftitution.  In 
all  Cafes,  Horatio ,  when  you  are  to  root 
out  an  old,  or  plant  a  new  Habit  in  the 
Mind  of  Youth,  you  muft  arm  yourfelf 
with  Patience  3  hafiy  Fruit  never  ripens,  or 
has  any  lafting  or  pleafant  Relifh  3  you  muft 
do  every  Thing  by  flow  and  fllent  Degrees, 
without  letting  the  Youth  underftand  what 
you  are  about  3  as  you  may  raife  a  Sallad  in 
the  Green-Houfe  in  a  few  Hours,  fo  you 
may  raife  the  Appearance  of  a  P?abit  in  the 
infant  Mind  in  a  few  Weeks,  or  at  leafl 
Months;  but  you  muft  not  depend  upon 
fuch  hafty  Productions,  efpeciaily  if  they 
have  been  founded  on  the  Ruins  of  Habits 
of  a  longer  Standing;  but  watch  them  con¬ 
tinually)  and  fupply  them  daily  with  frefli 
Advice,  Example,  and  the  Aid  of  feme  aux¬ 
iliary  Paflion,  with  wh  ch  you  are  to  nurfe 
the  main  Habit, 

Hor.  Do  you  think  Pride,  Fear,  and 
Shame  fufjicient,  if  properly  managed,  to 
produce  every  Thing  in  tne  Mind  which 
fliould  adorn  it  ? 

Eug.  No,  Horatio ;  there  is  one  which  is 
infinitely  more  focial  and  generous,  and  ought, 
for  its  own  Sake,  to  be  your  chief  Care  ;  be- 
caule,  if  that  is  wanting,  the  Man  muft  be 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  Brute  ;  what 
I  mean  you  may  eafily  guefs,  is  Benevolence, 
or  Companion.  To  nourilii  tins,  Pride, 

I  Fear, 
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Fear,  and  Shame,  mu  ft  be  ufed  as  Inftru- 
ments,  and  when  it  becomes  a  Habit,  it, 
of  itfelf,  will  curb  them.  We  are  natural¬ 
ly  compaflionate,  if  Fear  and  Pride,  degene¬ 
rated  into  Hatred,  do  not  make  us  cruel ; 
and  our  Companion  teaches  us  univerfal 
Benevolence.  To  eherifli  the  compafiionate 
Spark  in  the  Soul,  you  muff  banifh  Hatred 
and  Cruelty  from  your  little  Society.  The 
fooner  either  of  them  are  difcovered,  the 
eafier  they  are  mattered.  When  you  find 
a  Boy  cruel  in  his  Difpofition,  you  mutt: 
foften  it  by  a  Narration  of  Fads,  either  real 
or  fiditious,  which  will  move  the  Paflions, 
for  Precept  diredly  pointed  that  Way,  or 
even  Stripes,  can  have  little  Effed ;  it  may 
ftiffle  the  Difcovery  of  the  Difpofition,  but 
cannot  cure  the  Malady;  but  fuch  Narra¬ 
tion,  artfully  introduced,  foftens  the  Soul 
by  Degrees,  and  in  that  Temper  you  mutt: 
delicately  point  out  the  mott  moving  Part  of 
the  tragic  Scene,  and  the  Bafenefs  of  .Cru¬ 
elty  :  The  Soul  being  often  thus  accuttomed 
to  think  with  Horror,  on  the  Cruelty  of 
others,  may  by  Degrees  contrad  the  com¬ 
pafiionate  Habit  itfelf. 

Thus,  Horatio ,  when  you  have  reduced 
Fear  to  its  proper  Station,  enabled  the  Soul 
to  difcern  Danger,  but  not  to  (hrink  at  it, 
confined  Pride  within  its  proper  Limits,  en¬ 
dued  the  Soul  with  a  Senfe  of  Shame  on 
the  Appearance  of  every  bafe  Adion ;  and 
made  the  Youth  fufceptible  of  the  Didates 
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of  Compaflion  and  Benevolence.  You  may 
ftore  the  young  Mind  by  the  Help  of  thefe 
primary  Aftcdtions,  with  what  Degree  of 
moral  Virtue  you  pleafe,  and  make  them 
really  ufeful  JvTembers  of  Society,  after  they 
have  left  your  Seminary,  though  you  fhould 
chance  to  teach  them  nothing  but  their  mo¬ 
ther  Tongue :  But,  with  the  Advantage  of 
human  Learning,  and  a  Soul  thus  trained  to 
a  Government  or  itfelf,  you  may  expedt  to 
fee  them  an  Ornament,  not  only  to  your 
Country,  but  an  Honour  to  the  Species, 

now  too  much  funk  in  Vice  and  Immora¬ 
lity. 


finis. 
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rip  HE  POLITE  PHILOSOPHER i 
JS  or,  anEssAy  on  That  Art,  which 
makes  a  Man  happy  in  Himfelf,  and  agree* 
able  to  Others. 

JJe  who  intends  Padvife  the  Young  and  Gay , 

Mvji  quit  the  common  Road - - -  the  formal  Way, 

Which  Hum-drum  Pedants  take  to  make  Folks  wife , 

By  praifwg  Virtue ,  and  decrying  Vice. 

Lei  Paribus  tell  what  dreadful  Ills  ivill  fall 
On  fitch  as  liften  ivbcn  their  Paffions  call : 

We  from  filch  F kings  our  Pupils  do  affright , 

Say  not  they're  Sins,  but  that  they  are  Unpolite. 

Fo  fkew  their  Courage ,  Beaus  would  often  dare 
By  black ejl  Crimes  to  brave  old  Lucifer* 

But  i vho,.of  Breeding  nice ,  of  Carriage  civil , 

Wan'd  trejjpafs  on  good  Manners  for  the  Devil, 

Or,  meerely  io  difplay  his  Want  of  Fear , 

Be  damn'd  hereafter,  to  be  laugh'd  at  here  l 
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